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THE SITUATION 


Ir has been said, often enough, that the English can stand 
defeat. They certainly can! The Germans cannot, so it is 
said. It has also been said that the English cannot stand 
victory and that the Germans can. It may be so. In the 
First World War the Germans stood victory very well—the 
English very badly. Having achieved victory in the end, 
they failed to make it endure. They accepted revision of the 
Treaty of Versailles not only where the Treaty was bad but 
also where it was good, not only in their own interest (and in 
the interest of all), but also in the interest of the enemy. 
They allowed revision to become the instrument with which 
the former enemy undid all that was achieved in the First 
World War. 

Instead of maintaining the armed might that would 
enable them to withstand any prospective hostile coalition, the 
English allowed this, the only guarantee of their own security 
and well-being, the only guarantee of peace in Europe, to be 
cut down by economies and by the limitation of armaments. 
At the same time they deceived themselves, though not others, 
that Collective Security was genuine security and that inter- 
national disarmament would make the maintenance of national 
armaments superfluous. It was not only their politicians, 
including nearly all the members of the present administration, 
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who wete tesponsible for their failure to make victory last 
(victory is not worth winning if it is not made to last), but 
also a multitude of people organised in societies like the 
League of Nations’ Union or sponsoring movements like 
the ‘ Peace Ballot,’ which helped powerfully to bring the 
Second World War about by the intimidating effect they had 
on feeble Governments that clung to office, and by the 
dangerous illusions they spread with regard to the nature 
of international affairs, 

One might have thought that the revival of German 
militarism under von Papen and General von Schleicher 
(in the year before Hitler came into power) would have 
brought an awakening. It may well be a cause of wonder- 
ment to the future historian why successive administrations 
were deaf to the warnings of all competent observers, includ- 
ing their principal diplomatic adviser and their Ambassador 
in Berlin. There is perhaps no simple explanation why a 
danger so immediate, so obvious and so fearful was ignored 
year after year, but, broadly speaking, it was surely the 
deadliest of the seven deadly sins, Acedia (inadequately 
translated by ‘ sloth ’) that was the cause, the sin that brought 
about the downfall of France. The same defeatism, the same 
creeping malaise, the same ultimate scepticism that always 
goes with profound mental indolence, that had eaten into the 
heart of the French nation, had begun to corrode the political, 
literary, and religious life of England, but had left the heart 
of the nation unaffected. 

One might have thought when all the warnings came true 
and the Germans started the Second World War, there would 
have been repentance and awakening. But it was not so. 
Even now, when Great Britain and the Empire are fight- 
ing for sheer survival, even now that the Germans have 
been committing frightful barbarities (including the massacre 
and mutilation of more than 80,000 unarmed men, women 
and children of England), there is no repentance, though there 
is, at last, some awakening. ‘The Government have refrained 
from any declaration of war aims, and rightly so. But about 
the one war aim of the British people there is no doubt at all 
—it is this, that the armed might of Germany be broken and 
be kept broken, a war aim that is expressed in the words 
‘ Never Again.’ 
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The awakening is incomplete. During the more than 
twenty years between the two wars, more nonsense was 
talked and written about peace and war and international 
affairs than at any time in the history of mankind. Every 
conceivable sort of political crankery flourished. There 
was no scheme for the betterment of mankind, no crazy plan 
for everlasting peace or the establishment of justice and 
equality, that did not find zealous promoters and credulous 
followers. In the once so proud Republic of Letters there 
was a widespread surrender to invading hordes of improvers, 
ptojectors, and uplifters. The ‘ ¢rabison des clercs’ went 
further in this country than in France even, where the critical, 
searching and self-searching intellect still retained some of its 
sovereign austerity and was still held in high esteem. Those 
twenty years were Europe’s and, above all, England’s Silly 
Season, a kind of drivellers’ honeymoon. But the srahison 
has not ceased. The Silly Season goes on, like the mono- 
tonous swaying of revellers amid spilt wine, blood, and 
breakages, after a ball that has ended in senseless violence and 
destruction. 

The story is told of a man who was seen amongst the ruins 
of Lisbon after the earthquake that destroyed the city in the 
yeat 1755. He carried a tray with little boxes labelled 
‘earthquake pills.’ He would explain to those who were 
curious to know, that the pills were a remedy against earth- 
quakes. When they asked how that could be, he would 
reply: ‘ But what is the alternative?’ And, no doubt, he 
accused those who remained sceptical of being in favour of 
earthquakes, just as those who are to-day sceptical with regard 
to political quackery are labelled as reactionaries, Fascists, 
ort ‘ ctypto-Fascists’ (a term that has become a favourite 
amongst the ‘ clercs’? who have connived in the ‘ ¢rabison ’). 
Pills against war—not merely against another war with 
Germany, for to devise a remedy against such a wat is not 
beyond the power of the human understanding, but against 
all wars everywhere and for all time. Federal Union, which 
threatens to rival Buchmanism in the fervour of its purveyors 
and customers, is a pill of this sort, although nothing is surer 
to enable the Germans to rearm and to start another war in 
Europe than to force her national diversities and her 
inequalities into a uniform federal system. Recipes for 
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winning the present war in every sort of way except the one 
indispensable way, namely fighting, defy the shortage of 
paper. A prospective European revolution is a recipe of 
this sort, although revolution is apt to be more terrible than 
wat—to employ it as a remedy is like curing an earthquake 
by a volcanic eruption. The trouble about revolutions is 
that, once they begin, there is no telling where they will end 
and, more often than not, they achieve the opposite of what 
their original promoters meant them to achieve. Just as 
on market day in a countty town one sovereign pill will be 
offered, with much volubility, to cure all the common ailments, 
pure democracy is advertised as a universal remedy against 
the ailments and shortcomings of the political and economic 
system. ‘There is a simple recipe, highly recommended by 
a large number of quacks, for establishing peace, concord, 
justice, prosperity, and happiness all round, This remedy is 
called ‘ planning ’"—just planning. That there must be some 
planning in national affairs is obvious, just as there must be 
in private affairs. But we shall find that those who would 
plan the future of the nation, or of a whole continent, or 
even of the entire human race, have not always been con- 
spicuously successful in planning their own lives. To 
control a nation’s destiny, to determine the character and extent 
of its political, economic, and financial activities in advance, 
may be possible on paper, but even if the planners are endowed 
with despotic power and can crush resistance and silence 
criticism, the unforeseen will always emerge and disorganise 
the plan. We only have to consider the ineradicable contra- 
dictions in human nature, the mysterious ways of Providence, 
the uncertainties of short-range, and the impossibility of 
accurate long-range prediction, to realise that this cannot but 
beso. The total failure of planning in Russia is an impressive 
example, an ideal country for the planners, seeing that she 
has the most despotic Government and the most docile 
population in the world, vast resources and a vast internal 
market, and, until the revival of German militarism, excep- 
tional security against foreign invasion. Nevertheless, plan- 
ning in Russia was the direct cause of the great famine in the 
yeats 1932 and 1933 in which 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 people 
perished, it has now placed her at the mercy of the Germans, 
and has compelled Stalin, the most despotic ruler in the world, 
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to prepare for the ignoble part of a Quisling as the only way 
of saving himself and his administration, while handing his 
country over to vassalage under Hitler. 

It will perhaps be said that the abundant literature that 
prescribes and extols the remedies we have mentioned can 
do no harm in this country because they will never be accepted, 
that the authors are mere enthusiasts—‘ Schwarmer,’ as the 
Germans say, or people who move about in busy swarms— 
and do not matter, seeing that the nation’s heart is sound. 
Their importance can, of course, be exaggerated. At the 
same time, quackery is as undesirable in the Republic of 
Letters as it is in the Realm of Medicine. Besides, spurious 
political cures are surely as harmful to receptive uncritical 
minds as quack medicines are to the over-sensitive stomach. 
The hardest part of the war is still ahead, and there will be 
periods in which many will falter. The temptation to seek 
relief of any sort will be great, and the political quack may 
wield a dangerous power by commanding an active, even if 
limited, body of public opinion. That the nation’s heart is 
sound and will remain sound is the best guarantee that sound 
ptinciples will inform those who will make the peace. But 
peace-making is a tricky business, and if the nation is not 
vigilant and highly critical, the peace may not be as it should 
be, because concessions have been made to quackery which is, 
in a last analysis, defeatist, seeing that the books, pamphlets 
and articles we have referred to have one thing in common— 
while most of them recognise that the war must be won, they 
all propose terms of peace that would rob England and the 
Empire of that armed preponderance which alone can make 
victory, and therefore peace, endure. 

Almost the whole of these writings are characterised by 
an alluring but hollow philanthropy, they are all diffusely 
cosmopolitan, they display a seeming tolerance and mag- 
nanimity that is but the absence of conviction and critical 
realism, they all offer plausibly simple solutions to the most 
complex and intractable problems. They cannot, in their 
essential obscurantism, fail to promote superficiality and 
mental confusion amongst their millions of readers, especially 
their youthful readers. The assumptions that underlie them 
all, namely that there is a simple formula for everything, that 
nothing is insoluble, that there is a short and easy way out 
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of every crisis or conflict, and a painless operation that will 
eliminate every evil that has afflicted mankind ever since he 
was created, that reform, no matter how sweeping and 
radical, costs nothing, that a revolution which would trans- 
form the whole of human society and achieve more than all 
the wars and revolutions of the past put together have 
achieved, could be accomplished without sacrifice—all these 
assumptions, explicit and explicited, reiterated in every 
conceivable form, and conveyed with all the arts of propa- 
ganda, cannot, in their plausibility and absolute falsity, fail 
in some degree to foster that deadly ‘ acedia’ which has so 
recently brought about the downfall of the noblest civilisa- 
tion of our times. 

England has not stood her victory in the last war well, 
seeing that she allowed the beaten enemy to challenge her 
afresh. France showed herself unable to stand her victory 
in the last war at all. Whether she can stand defeat, the next 
few years will show. Her debasement will continue, but we 
believe that her resurrection is not far off. For both France 
and England the necessity of perpetuating the victory as well 
as winning the war has been demonstrated beyond refutation 
in terms of death, wounds, and ruin. The lesson must be 
applied when the time comes to make peace, or else the 
Second World War will have been won in vain, like the First. 
The popular cry of ‘ never again’ conveys this imperative. 
It is useless to break the armed might of Germany if that 
armed might is not to be kept broken. 

In this the extreme pacifists are at least logical. They 
demand peace now, whereas the semi-pacifists, and indeed 
most of those whom we have qualified as obscurantists, want 
victory followed by a negotiated peace. If there are to be 
negotiations, they should begin at once. But if there is to be 
a victorious and lasting peace, there can be no negotiations, 
except for the surrender of the German army, navy, and airt- 
force, so that the terms of the peace can be imposed upon the 
beaten foe. If a Power goes to war, it does so because it 
cannot have its way by negotiation. That is why England 
and the Empire are at war—they cannot have their just will, 
which is the will of the civilised world and of the oppressed 
nations of Europe, by negotiation, and there is nothing 
to be done except to break the power of the foe and 
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impose that will, and in such a way that it shall remain 
imposed. 

The victorious French emerged from the last war with the 
mentality of a defeated nation, whereas the Germans emerged 
with the mentality of a victorious nation. The Germans 
broke off the struggle with the Allies so as to fight on a new 
front. The Germans will always be fighting on new fronts, 
they will always be striving to win the ‘ decisive battle ’°— 
which can never be decisive, for it always opens new and 
ever more extensive fronts. They ate the idealists, the great 
projectors and utopians. Therein lies their greatness. But 
they will persist in translating utopia into practice, thought 
into action, the epoch-making theory into devastating policy. 
Therein lies the German menace. Every utopia, whether it 
be Plato’s or Sir Thomas More’s, is oppression. The more 
perfect it is in theory the more calamitous it will be in practice. 

The utopian conceptions of Hitler and his associates are 
in themselves evil. But even if they were good, they would 
have to be resisted, just as the utopia of the French Revolution 
had to be resisted, when it would impose itself on all man- 
kind, although it was not in itself evil. The utopias of Plato 
and Sir Thomas More could only be made real by violence. 
An army, a navy, and an ait-force would be needed to impose 
them upon nations who, through some lingering attachment 
to the foolishness of individuality, would echo the one Black 
Crow who said of the other, when he played a tune on the 
flute, ‘ even if it was good I wouldn’t like it.’ Let us suppose 
that such a nation were defeated in battle and had to accept 
terms of peace which would impose utopia. An Ogpu and 
a Gestapo would be needed as well as an army of occupation, 
and we should see very much what we see in Germany now, 
and in the countries occupied by Germany. ‘The ideals of 
Plato and Sir Thomas More are sublime, those of the fathers 
of the French Revolution humane, those of the promoters of 
the Russian Revolution cold and theoretical, but not alto- 
gether vile, those of the promoters and executors of the 
German Revolution wholly vile. But, in the end, it makes 
little difference. Dzuzhinsky, who in his youth was known 
as ‘ golden heart’ and was the purest of idealists, sent hundreds 
of thousands to their death by execution. Robespierte, in his 
youth, was a humanitarian resolved to abolish the death 
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penalty. Méller van den Bruch, the high-minded precursor 
of the German Revolution, had the foresight and the humanity 
to commit suicide before his dream could come true. 

None ate so incorrigibly idealistic as the Germans, and it 
is good that they are so. They have immensely enriched and 
deepened human thought and knowledge. The genius of 
the German nation rivals that of ancient Greece and Rome, 
of Italy, France and England. But the German mind is 
little tempered by political wisdom, and the German spirit is 
warlike. If the Germans have weapons they will always want 
to use them, if only for the sake of the ideal, whereas the 
English have always been reluctant to use their weapons and 
have established the greatest Empire the world has ever seen 
against theit own deepest inclinations. As long as they have 
arms, the Germans—no matter whether their institutions 
happen to be despotic or democratic, royalist or republican— 
will remain the deadliest menace to the happiness of mankind, 
including their own. Plato’s ‘ Republic’ and More’s Utopia 
ate a perpetual refreshment to the spirit, and have an im- 
perishable emancipatory power. But if carried out they 
would be the ‘ abomination that maketh desolate ’—no less 
than the ‘ New Order’ which the Germans are endeavour- 
ing to impose upon mankind, after having imposed it upon 
themselves. 

The Germans refused to recognise defeat after the last 
war and, retiring from the battle fronts, they transferred the 
war to the home front. The German ‘ Left ’ won its ‘ decisive 
victory’ and erected the Weimar Republic. The ‘ Right’ 
fought against the Republic with the same genius for open 
and secret revolutionary warfare which the Germans have 
shown in making their recent conquests. ‘They won the 
‘ decisive battle ’ at home—only to face new battles abroad. 

The Germans march on to victory even in defeat. The 
problem of peace and war in Europe is, first and last, the 
German problem, the problem of disarming the Germans and 
keeping them disarmed. England and the Empire must 
remove this menace for ever—they must save themselves 
and Europe, the Germans included, from the Germans. 


THE Epiror. 
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THE BURDEN OF CHRISTENDOM 


In a recent number of the Christian News-Letter Dr. J. H. 
Oldham commented thus on the Pope’s Easter Message. 
It ‘ reflects the perplexity and powerlessness in which the 
Christian mind seems to be imprisoned in the presence of 
so complete a denial of Christ as the fury and destructiveness 
of war.’ Of all the laments and criticisms of the behaviour 
of the Church during the war this seems to be the most 
frequent, and is certainly the least unsoundly based. The 
complaint is essentially that when Christian spokesmen speak 
of the war and its aftermath they either take refuge in a very 
remote idealism or else they merely say the things which all 
other sensible men are thinking. People complain that their 
words are not the words of authority or power. 

Except for the confident pacifists, none of the critics has 
any suggestions to make about the language which the 
Christian spokesmen ought to use. What sort of words 
would they be which were really in tune with the realities of 
our situation to-day and were also genuinely Christian ? 
They would not be words concerned with the problems of 
reconstruction. Of course we ought to be thinking now 
about what is to happen when the war is over, and of course, 
Christians ought to take their full share in such thought and 
discussion. But the comfort and help which the people 
ought to have from the Church to-day is something more 
immediate, for we have many weary months to live through 
before reconstruction becomes a practical issue. Besides, 
there is nothing distinctively Christian in being concerned 
about reconstruction: that concern is something which we 
share with all sensible men, whether they are Christian or not. 

The preacher’s theme and the prophet’s burden to-day 
must be tuned by the external events and turned towards the 
spiritual needs of this present moment of tremendous ordeal. 
Theit words, that is to say, must be tidings of spiritual and 
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supernatural help. They must be addressed to the spirit of 
man, wherein resides the essence of his personality, the very 
thing we fight to defend; and they must demand from him 
a response taking place first in the spiritual and supernatural 
core of his being. Only so can they be distinctively and 
authentically Christian words ; and no other words, however 
well intentioned or wise, can bring to the people that form of 
help which it is the Church’s office to supply. For the Church 
is a religious society first and last. When the nation is at 
war it must be all the more a religious society living its life 
in spiritual places and giving its message in supernatural 
terms. 

This spiritual message of comfort and strength consists, 
I believe, of four affirmations. The first is that when a 
Christian cause is struggling to prevail in the midst of a largely 
evil and predominantly pagan world, then initial failure is the 
vety condition of its ultimate success. This may be checked 
both by the Gospels and by the general course of history. 
Christ had to pass through the test of failure. When He 
was dying only one man in all the world believed in Him 
and that one was a condemned criminal. Men and women 
who struggle for a greater righteousness in public places and 
policies must also pass this test. History shows plainly that 
when the tendencies of a largely corrupt period come to their 
fulfilment in the explosions of war, then all further progress 
lies on the far side of disaster. Now it is a part of the specific 
genius of Christianity, built as it is upon a dying and a failing 
God, that it does not merely know what to do with failure, 
but that failure is itself an integral part of any success worth 
having. If our cause to-day is even relatively Christian, then 
we have a point of view from which we can look at the failures 
of the present time, and take their just measure as an integral 
part of any victory genuinely Christian. If we are to tell 
people that they must not get depressed by these withdrawals, 
losses, and defeats, then we ought to be able to give them a 
good reason why they should not be. The reason is spiritual 
and Christian, and cannot be anything else. 

If the first word is one of interpretation, the second points 
to action. It is the conviction of the power of sacrifice. 
That puts it altogether too mildly. For the Christian, 
sacrifice is a spiritual term of absolute value. It is the one 
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invariably creative Christian reaction to the challenges of 
militant and triumphant evil, and it does with the situation 
they create that which could never be done in any other way. 
The way of sacrifice is moreover a spiritual and supernatural 
gesture. If we have no other life and are citizens of no 
other world than this, then sacrifice is ultimately immoral, 
as the secular humanists have rightly perceived. But sacrifice 
is demanded of and gladly given by many who are not 
Christians. They do it for their country in the name of 
patriotism, but patriotism is itself a name we give to a con- 
viction which is both spiritual and eternal. We shall never 
find a more inspired interpreter of the mind of Christ than the 
author of the Fourth Gospel, and in that Gospel the word 
Glory is reserved to describe the sacrifices of God and man. 
It is a glory which works to make good out of evil. We have 
seen it in history, and we are seeing it now. 

The third word must concern the Christian resolution of 
the tragic realities of life. Human life in the world is funda- 
mentally tragic, and to-day we are the principal actors in a 
tragedy of cosmic proportions. Tragedy is the method by 
which human nature, left to itself and as apart from God, 
gets rid of the evil of the world. It is a tragic method 
because it rids us of the evil by destroying the good with it. 
Othello and Desdemona had to die before Iago could be 
destroyed, and the nobility of Lear had to be overwhelmed 
by insanity before Cordelia could be vindicated. In the same 
way, the destruction of Hitler involves the ruin of Athens 
and the bombing of London, and the waste of a whole 
European order. Now the reason why life is tragic is because 
the world is sinful—that and no other ; and the fortification 
of the Gospel in this sphere is the possibility of conversion 
offered to every man. At present we are compelled to bring 
in the Kingdom of God by these slow and wasteful methods 
because we are disqualified by the sin in us from using any 
other. But the promise of the Gospel is that in proportion 
as men become converted life will gradually cease to be tragic. 
To preach conversion is a direct spiritual response to the 
challenges of this war; and in the meantime, while tragedy 
is still our lot, ‘He leads us through no darker room than 
He went through before.’ 

The third word, therefore, is not very comforting. It is 
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the cold and passionless diagnosis of the physician, necessary 
in itself, but needing something else for its completion. It 
is the fourth word that completes it, and this is, ‘ The good 
that is done upon earth, He doeth it Himself’ We are 
fighting to establish the possibility of establishing the reign 
of righteousness, but we are compromised from the start 
by the embarrassing fact that we who stand for righteousness 
ate what we are, and what we have been. Put the essence of 
the conflict like that, and we are at once forced to the conclu- 
sion that not all the blood, toil, tears, and sweat of humanity 
are enough. It is simply not within the compass of human 
beings by themselves. But those who are able to believe 
that in these matters, too, God has the initiative and His is 
the power know that they are compassed about by an unseen 
cloud of witnesses. Their enterprise then becomes one in 
which heaven and earth are one, and their primary duty within 
it is to make themselves the usable instruments of His redemp- 
tive purpose. Men are in the world not to be used by one 
another but to be used by God. 

Should not this, or something like this, some adaptation 
and expansion of it, be the characteristically Christian message 
to the hard-pressed people of Europe to-day ? 


RoGer Ltioyp. 
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THE BATTLE OF GREECE AND ITS 
REPERCUSSION 


THE pace increases. The month of April saw the battle of 
Greece fought to its disappointing finish, and the withdrawal 
of the small British force—called grandiloquently ‘ the Army 
of the Empire ’—with the loss of all its heavy equipment but, 
fortunately, with surprisingly few casualties and with its 
morale unimpaired. It saw also the rapid advance of the 
German armoured division in Libya brought to a halt on the 
Egyptian frontier and by the defences of Tobruk. May has 
already witnessed the spread of hostilities to Irak and the 
ptompt action taken to meet the threat that had arisen there, 
though the danger is by no means yet over. These were 
three tricks in the game, two of which we have definitely 
lost, while one is not yet turned ; on the top of them comes 
the revoke by Marshal Pétain and his Government which 
bids fair to open an entirely new phase of the war. The only 


’ purpose to be served by a close examination in retrospect of 


these untoward events is by throwing light upon the cause, 
perhaps to prevent their repetition. 

All of them link together. It is more true of war than of 
any other human activity that nothing succeeds like success. 
Had the Italians been ousted from Albania before the return 
of spring made possible the move of German troops south- 
ward from the Danube, an alliance of the Balkan states would 
probably have been formed and the whole situation in the 
Near East stabilised. It may be that had we foregone our 
operations against the Italians in Cyrenaica, we might have 
been able to detach sufficient assistance to the Greeks to have 
enabled them to carry their campaign in A!bania to its logical 
end. It was beyond their unaided power. The risk to 
Egypt would have been great, for the passive defence of Egypt 
against Marshal Graziani’s army as it then was, would have 
required as many as, if not indeed more, troops than were used 
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in the brilliant offensive campaign of the Army of the 
Nile. 

The problem of whether Greece might have been left 
altogether to her fate has now been debated in Parliament, 
and the dispatch of British aid has been almost unanimously 
approved by the Commons as well as by the people. Yet in 
the event the force accomplished nothing, except to inflict 
heavy casualties upon the Germans; the opportunity 
offered to the enemy by its absence from North Africa was 
vety promptly seized, and for a time it seemed as if Egypt 
itself was in danger. Could that have been avoided? In 
both Greece and in Libya the Germans again showed their 
skill in pressing home an advantage gained in battle. It is a 
sign of good leadership and well-trained troops. But need 
the opportunity have been offered in either theatre ? Accord- 
ing to an authoritative statement of the Greek General Staff, 
the original Greek plan of campaign, prepared when Jugo- 
slavia was considered to be favourably disposed towards the 
Axis, aimed at the preservation of the Albanian front and the 
concentration of a large army in Central Macedonia, covering 
the two historic invasion routes into Greece, the Vardar 
Valley and the Monastir Gap. This left Eastern Macedonia 
sparsely defended. Accordingly when Jugoslavia declared 
herself for the Allies, the plan was altered and the defence of 
the Vardar Valley was entrusted to the Jugoslav Army, 
while the Greek troops thus set free were moved eastward to 
strengthen the defences of Macedonia. This change of plan, 
it is said, proved fatal. The Jugoslav Army was not 
established in its position when the attack broke on them. 
They gave way in the Axios Valley and the left flank of the 
Greek and Imperial forces was dangerously exposed. If this 
is a correct account of what happened, it does not argue much 
foresight on the part of the Greek High Command, which 
at that time was responsible for the general control of the 
Allied armies. The Vardar Valley was obviously of supreme 
importance to the defence of Greece, and it was a grave risk 
to take its Greek defenders away before the Jugoslav defence 
was assured. It may be assumed that the immediate success 
of this attempt to break into the Vardar Valley was not 
anticipated by the Germans, but they were not slow to press 
home the advantage. Immediately the Imperial Force together 
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with the 12th and 2oth Greek divisions which had been in a 
position in the Aliknon line running south-east from Florina 
in front of Mount Olympus with the New Zealand Division 
on the right, the Australian Division in the centre and the 
British Armoured Brigade on the left, had to commence 
withdrawal, pivoting on the Olympus Heights. Against this 
small army the Germans threw first two full armoured 
divisions, the Adolf Hitler $.S. Division, which was very 
faithfully dealt with by the New Zealanders on April 8th and 
9th, one motorised division and one mountain division. 
These five divisions were gradually reinforced up to a total 
of eight before the fighting reached its climax. Even against 
these odds, it is probable that the Imperial Forces could have 
held their ground if their flanks had been secure. But by 
April 10th the enemy had passed two more divisions through 
and beyond the Pindus Mountains and were pressing through 
Grevena, Metsovo and Janina. By this time also the Greeks 
had reached the limits of their powers of resistance. ‘Their 
transport was insufficient ; they could make no opposition 
to the German attacks from the air; they had fought most 
gallantly and for many months but now they were exhausted. 
On April 12th the decision to fall back on Thermopyle was 
taken. So heavily had the Germans been handled that they 
followed up the retiring force with extreme caution and seldom 
made contact even with our rearguards. By the 17th the line 
of the Tempe Pass and the Peneios line was reached and there 
followed two days of most fierce fighting, the honours of 
which go to one of the New Zealand brigades which, with 
the assistance of two Australian battalions, on the second day 
beat off an attack by two German divisions. Thermopyle 
was reached by April 2oth, and there it was hoped to make 
a stand. But by the 24th a new and very serious threat had 
arisen. The Germans had succeeded in landing troops in 
Northern Euboea. The first units had probably landed by 
parachute, but they were soon followed by others. The 
danger was imminent. Even a small force passing down the 
island and recrossing to the mainland at Chalcis would 
threaten the communications and the only line of retreat of 
the force. The immediate dispatch of two battalions, to hold 
the crossing at Chalcis and delay the enemy at all costs, 
gained time for the further withdrawal from the Thermopyle 
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position, but now the battle was over. It remained only to 
re-embark, with what speed and safety might be possible, the 
force which had fought so well and yet had totally failed to 
achieve its object. 

Could it have succeeded? It can, I think, be safely 
said, even on the scanty information as yet available, that 
formed as it was and sent so late in the day, no other 
outcome could have been anticipated. The land force had 
neither sufficient armoured strength to make head against 
the great strength which the Germans threw into the fight, 
nor, owing to the absence of suitable aerodromes, were we 
able to hold our own in the air and give both to our own 
troops and to the hard-pressed Greek Allies protection from 
the constant assaults from the air. These attacks, however, 
inflicted surprisingly few casualties, though they caused 
serious disorganisation to the supply columns confined to 
the thin network of road and rail available in Greece. The 
lack of armoured vehicles is part of the penalty which we 
still pay for our inadequate pre-war preparations. The out- 
break of war found us not only with few armoured vehicles 
but also without even the factories in which to begin pro- 
duction. The handful of modern tanks which we possessed 
were lost in France and Flanders. We are assured that 
production is now satisfactory, but those ready were not 
located at a place whence they could readily be sent to Greece. 
Instead we had to deplete Libya. We know by the evidence 
of our own eyes that Great Britain is packed with men either 
fully trained or undergoing training. We are told on the 
highest authority that Sir Archibald Wavell has close on half 
a million men under his command. Yet in this important 
battle where we sought to stem the advance of the enemy to 
positions that might be vital to us, we could only oppose the 
equivalent of not more than three divisions and an armoured 
brigade. The onslaught of the Germans was not unexpected, 
for the Germans do not seek to conceal their intentions by 
the rather crude method of blanket secrecy, which aims at 
preventing any inkling of an intended move reaching their 
enemy. They find it more effective to hide their real intentions 
and movements by the issue of floods of rumours and reports, 
some real and many false, and leaving to their opponent the 
difficult task of separating the one from the other. But in 
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this particular case there was little doubt. The diplomatic 
moves that preceded the attack were involved and obvious. 
The need of Italy for help was great, but Germany’s own 
need of oil was clamant. The control of the Balkans was a 
necessaty step to both objectives. The concentration of the 
German forces was slow and was reported in every neutral 
newspaper. There can be no doubt but that it was duly 
confirmed from official sources. Yet the hard fact remains 
that once again the Germans were able to obtain strategical 
surprise and to join battle with a strength which we could 
not match. The movement of large bodies of troops by sea 
has always been slower than by land, except for very long 
distances. Modern conditions impose restrictions on sea 
journeys that have caused still further delays. Yet even 
making allowance for all these factors, it is difficult to resist 
the feeling that something more might have been done to 
bring a bigger force into the battle. In all warfare the leader 
who secures the initiative has gone far to obtaining the vital 
superiority of strength on the battlefield. It had been hoped 
that the victories of the Army of the Nile would give us the 
initiative in the Middle East. But in Greece once mote it 
lay with the Germans. 

Was the Imperial army deployed too far forward in the 
Aliknon line ? Would it have been better to have held them 
further back in a position whence they could have been used 
in vigorous countet-attack against any German units which 
might succeed in piercing the Greek line ? Possibly, but the 
Imperial army was, after all, only a relatively small part, 
although the best equipped, of the whole Allied army 
with which the Battle of Greece had to be fought. The line 
it held was, no doubt, selected by the Greek Staff. For every 
contingency, except the one which actually occurred, it was 
admirably placed. 

The German success in Cyrenaica, though of far less 
importance than the Battle of Greece, is little more palatable. 
Once again the Germans have succeeded in wresting the 
initiative from us. Again it appears as if our intelligence 
service either failed to secure timely information of the 
German movements, or that if their information was correct, 
the deductions made from it were erroneous. The arrival 
of the German armoured division in Tripoli was certainly 
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not unobserved, for it was duly reported in the neutral Press. 
Yet its advance was opposed by only a slender line of 
British armoured vehicles, many of which are believed to 
have been in sad need of overhaul after their long campaign 
in the advance of the Army of the Nile. At the time there 
were probably many armoured vehicles undergoing repair at 
Alexandria which might have been made available had the 
German offensive been foreseen. There is reason to believe 
that the success which the Germans gained was as unexpected 
by them as by us. Tank warfare in the desert resembles 
actions at sea in this respect, that the unsuccessful force is 
rarely able to make good its escape. The Germans, pressing 
home their advantage with skill and determination, and by- 
passing the formidable defended position at Tobruk, were able 
to penetrate as far as the Egyptian frontier. Cyrenaica, so 
brilliantly seized by the Army of the Nile, is again in enemy 
hands. It is an unpleasant setback, though not important, 
and it leaves the German force in a position in which they 
should be very vulnerable as our own armoured forces again 
become available. General Wavell has in the meantime 
resorted to the tactics which stood him in such good stead 
during the anxious days when he faced Marshal Graziani’s 
formidable concentration, before his own army was built up. 
Energetic patrol, raiding and harassing the enemy whenever 
opportunity offers, allows him no rest and prepares the way 
for a decisive blow. 

It is easy to be wise after the event. Looking back over 
the whole Balkan drama from the time that the Italians 
commenced their fateful attack on Greece, it is clear that we 
would have been better advised to have sent timely aid to the 
Greeks in the early stages when they were pressing the 
Italians in Albania, and when our assistance there might have 
given them decisive victory. It might have involved deferring 
the liberation of Abyssinia for a few months. It would 
certainly have altered to our advantage the situation with 
which we ate now confronted in Europe itself. None the 
less, there is force in the Prime Minister’s argument that 
success has not materially improved the prospects of the Axis. 
Certainly as they rove further afield their difficulties increase, 
and nothing but the clamant need of the petrol of Irak— 
limited though it is—would have induced their military leaders 
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to embark on these Eastern adventures. But there are other 
and perhaps more solid grounds for a measure of satisfaction 
in the Battle of Greece. It has shown the limitations as well 
as the power of aircraft against land troops. While with the 
mastery of the air the German Luftwaffe did harass and gravely 
hamper the supply columns, against troops well disposed in 
fighting formations they were surprisingly ineffective. It is 
no new lesson, but it is satisfactory to have it repeated. It 
is far more satisfactory to have convincing evidence that man 
for man and unit for unit, our forces are in no single respect 
inferior to the highly trained German fanatics. And it is 
most satisfactory of all to see the war passing from the stage 
where the German armoured units could roam at large up 
to the limits of their fuel and the capacity of their machines, 
overcoming all opposition with little loss to themselves. 
That phase has ended, and for the future the German knows 
that he will only make progress at the cost of heavy casualties. 
It is beyond doubt that his success in Greece has cost him 
dear. Hitler’s anger and the trouble to which he put himself, 
so that the German nation should believe that the casualties 
were slight, can have no other meaning. He gave out that 
the German casualties in the whole Balkan campaign amounted 
only to 5,045 killed, wounded, and missing. Nobody except 
German statisticians can have accurate figures, but there is 
justification for the belief that the actual German losses are 
not less than 80,000 in killed and wounded—a vastly higher 
ptoportion of the troops employed than any German losses 
since their assault on Poland. 

It was to be expected that the conclusion of the Greek 
campaign would bring to a head the trouble which the 
Germans had been carefully fostering for some months in 
Irak. It seemed at first as if for once we had taken timely 
action in the dispatch of an armed force to assist the R.A.F., 
in whose charge the protection of our interests in Irak rested. 
Unfortunately, although no opposition was raised to the 
disembarkation of the leading British forces at Basra, who were 
indeed welcomed, this friendliness soon gave place to active 
hostilities. The threat is not dangerous. The Iraki armed 
force is insignificant and most of the people are well disposed 
towards us, but it raises issues which may well change the 
whole character of the war. The consent accorded by the 
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Government of Syria to the use of their aerodromes by 
German reinforcements to the Irakis, supported as it is by 
the French Government, makes possible the outbreak of 
hostilities between France and Britain. It remains for the 
future to disclose what will be the attitude of the French people 
as a whole. While it is impossible-to conceive that they 
have any feeling other than keen dislike and some fear towards 
the Germans, it is unfortunately also true that many French 
people have no very friendly feeling towards ourselves. 
Nevertheless a large proportion are well disposed, and should 
the Germans force the issue, it is not difficult to foresee a 
situation arising in which a landing on the Continent of 
Europe would become a practical operation of war. Marshal 
Pétain uses the term ‘ conquered ’ when he talks of his country 
in its relationship to Germany. France has been defeated, 
but is not yet conquered, and may still play an important part 
in carrying the war into German territory. 


JoHN CHARTERIS. 
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A POLISH CALENDAR 


[Amongst the patriotic literature which is secretly produced and 
circulated in Poland to-day, there is a calendar which contains 
exhortations in verse and prose that are addressed to ‘ the Polish 
Army fighting on the inner front,’ this ‘ army’ being the millions of 
men, women, and children in Poland who are resisting the invader, 
even if no more than passively, and are working for the resurrection 
of Poli-h independence. The calendar contains quotations for every 
month of the year, and the ‘ Ten Commandments’ given by * Mother 
Poland’ to ber people. Literature of this kind is produced by secret 
organisations in circumstances of extreme danger. It usually appears 
in the smallest possible format so that it can be concealed the more 
easily. We give a translation of the whole calendar and reproduce 
two pages in the original size—Tue Eprror.] 


LCISTOPAD 
DMUNDA 
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23 3 
January 


You have a right to faith and hope that the year 1941 
will bring freedom. Learn, however, to be free in bondage. 
To be a Pole means freedom. To be a traitor, a renegade or 
a coward is worse than Prussian slavery. 


$41 
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February 

Carnival, Shrove-tide. Go and dance, drink and revel. 
Remember, however, that you dance on the graves of soldiers 
and martyrs who fell as heroes for Poland. Remember that 
hungry and ragged Polish children look on at your revelry. 


March 

Let not the east winds of March direct your eyes to the 
East. From thence, not freedom but other bondage may come. 
Whoever he be who invades Polish soil is an enemy. German 
ot Bolshevik—it is all one for the Polish cause. 


April 

Have you already sown your fields? When you think 
of your own wealth, think also of what you owe Poland— 
not remnants, not shreds, not alms, but everything you have : 
your wealth, your children and your blood. 


May 

On the day of national holiday remember that a New 
Poland is coming. Are you ready to welcome the New 
Poland? Or clad in the rags of ancient faction do you still 
think of your own belly and your own profits ? 


June 

In the days when Poland was free and independent, you 
were inclined to blame your Government if the sun burned 
too fiercely or the rain fell too fast. If the rule of the invader 
has not taught you to long for your own Government—you 
have suffered too little yet. 


July 

Remember that it is not only for yourself that you reap. 
If you had a good harvest, if you are proud of your crop— 
be glad as you reap for your brothers. Know that your 
wealth may mean the drying of someone else’s tears, may 
even bring a smile to the eyes of the broken in heart. 


August 
If the enemy still comes prying for your crops, hide deep 
your store and guard it carefully. Should a Pole ask you for 
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a motsel of bread, bring out of the latder everything you 
possess, and know that by feeding the hungry you do not 
diminish but on the contrary increase your wealth. 


September 

On September 1st, 1939, the Germans like a gang of 
thieves invaded your country. Remember this date till the 
end of your life. Talk about it to your children and grand- 
children lest as long as Poland and the world exist they 
forget the wrong. Only the whip will teach the German 
humility. 


October 

As seed sown by you must wait for the spring to grow— 
so the deeds you have done to Poland must wait their in- 
gathering. Know that the Commonwealth will repay both 
good and bad, full measure, pressed down and running over. 


November 

Winter is drawing near. Prepare the Polish catechism 
for the long winter evenings for yourself and your family. 
Teach the children enthusiasm for strife. Tell them that to 
live for Poland and to die for her is the greatest honour 
and glory. 


December 

In a few days the year will be over. Has it passed for 
you as any other? If you have understood that the New 
Poland does not mean a government of factions, of tyranny, 
but of justice and sacrifice, clasp your hands and thank God. 
Ask Him also that He allow you in the coming year to take 
active part in the work for the might of Poland. 


* * * 


All hail, beloved land, 
Never worshipped so deep 
As when the bitter tides 
Across thy captive fields and hamlets sweep. 


All hail, for ever hail, 
In our ancient tongue 
As sacred to us now, 
As in time past and in the time to come. 
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All hail, from struggling men 
And hearts that ache, 
No less than from that joyous company 
For whom the day will break. 
STEFAN ZEROMSKI. 


* * * 


Where the German sets his feet, 

There the soil bleeds for a hundred years .. . 
Where the German drinks water, 

There the well stinks for a hundred years . . . 
Where the German breathes thrice, 

There rages plague for a hundred years . . . 
Where the German reaches his hand, 

There all concord vanishes .. . 

The frogs croak badly, 

Because they do not want to croak in German .. . 
And the bird in the wood angers him, 

Because it does not sing in German... 

Though you have owned something for a thousand years 
He sweats itis his... 

The mighty ones he will cheat, 

The weak ones, he will plunder and enslave . . . 
In order to make a way into heaven for himself, 
He is ready to skin even God... 

We may even see him 

Rob the sun from the sky. 


(From the drama of Lucjan Rydel, The Captives, written in 
1902.) 


* * * 


I am Poland, thy Motherland, the land of thy fore- 
fathers where thou hast grown up. ‘Thy entire 
existence thou owest after God to me. 


I. Thou shalt have no other earthly love above me. 
II. Thou shalt not take the name of Poland for thine own 
glory, career or reward. 


III. Remember that thou shalt give without hesitation unto 
Poland thy possessions, thy personal happiness and 
thy life. 

IV. Honour Poland, thy Motherland, as thy own mother. © 
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V. Fight persistently with Poland’s enemies to thy last 
breath, to the last drop of blood in thy veins. 


VI. Struggle with thy own complaisancy and cowardice. 
Behold, a skunk cannot be a Pole. 


VII. Be without mercy to them that betray the Polish name. 
VIII. Always and everywhere boldly admit that thou art a Pole. 
IX. Suffer none to have doubts as to Poland. 


X. Let no one insult Poland, belittle Her merits and 
greatness, Her achievement and majesty. 


Thou shalt love Poland above all else, save only God. 
Thou shalt love Her more than thyself. 


* * * 


The Polish Army fighting on the inner front comprises 
all the Poles who cherish the duty of the struggle for 
independence above their own interests and above their own 
lives. 

Every struggle means sacrifice. The blood of the noblest 
representatives of the Nation is the price of freedom. Those 


who have given their lives, those who have been tortured or 
persecuted in prisons, concentration camps or elsewhere— 
those have fallen in an heroic struggle with brutal force as 
the best soldiers of the Commonwealth. The supreme 
sacrifices of death and martyrdom do not engender weakness. 
They do not spread fear and depression but on the contrary, 
where one hero has fallen, ten others rise to fight, to suffer 
and to die for Poland. 

Poland lives and shall live for ever. 

Our organisation fights for Independence. 

It is not a political organisation, in the sense that it is not 
a political party, neither has anything to do with the 
calamitous system of government introduced by the former 
régime. 

It does not fight either for class interests or the interests 
of any one group of persons, for influence, importance or 
dignities, but for the weal of Poland and for the weal of those 
who are Polish. 

The organisation desires to unite in its ranks all those 
who do not think of their own interests and ambitions, but 

Vor. CXXIX—No. 772 z 
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are prepared to make the greatest sacrifices for the welfare of 
the Commonwealth and who are guided by the purest love 
for the Motherland. 

Our organisation fights for a New Poland where not 
patriotic declamation but clean hands and perfect fulfilment 
of duties in the service of Poland will be the deciding 
factors. 

This organisation fights for a New Poland, a Poland 
strong and just. 

* * * 


Avoid the German as you do the pestilence. You will 
approach him when the hour of reckoning and payment 
comes. 

Have contempt for everything German: whatever comes 
from the Germans is all lies and fraud. 

Keep away from any kind of German propaganda which 
desecrates the good name of Poland. 

Do not listen and do not read German publications : you 
will not find any truth in them. 

Do not buy and do not read German-controlled papers. 

Avoid cinemas and theatres, for instead of amusement you 
will find in them nothing but demoralisation and hostile 
propaganda. 

Cut off all social and other relations with those who in 
gambling dens have lost their Polish honour. 





POLAND 1941 


I sEE your body, Poland! felled and fast, 

Sawn as in Chinese torture. In the flow 

Of your blood’s Vistula ignoble eagles grow, 

Their wings like churchyard yews spread dark and vast. 
But from the opened heart there has not passed 

The murmur of your memories. These know 

The European song, the shadow-show 

Of history, and the iron strength outcast. 


Poland! Remember now the scourging rod, 
And what the sin of persecution is. 

Remember us, the Jews, whose jealous God 
Smote the Egyptians. When the fields of grain 


Shine their Te Deums and your brows their bliss, 
Repent and be our brothers bound by pain. 


L. AARONSON. 
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MOROCCO 


WHEN at the beginning of the twentieth century France was 
preparing a new international statute for Morocco which 
would ensure her hegemony, Spain was the first country 
whose effective collaboration she felt it necessary to obtain.1 
As a result of diplomatic negotiations between both Govern- 
ments, and thanks in great measure to the insistence with 
which the Spanish Ambassador in Paris, Sr. Léon y Castillo, 
supported a policy of friendship with France, it was possible 
to prepare the text of a treaty whereby Spain was granted an 
extensive zone of influence, in which was included, among 
other important towns, the capital of the Empire. In the 
month of November, 1902, however, when all that was 
needed to complete the treaty was the signature of the Pleni- 
potentiaries of the two Governments, a change took place 
in the Spanish political situation, and the new Conservative 
Government, fearing that the signing of an agreement 
concerning Morocco, which had been negotiated behind 
Britain’s back, might create complications in their inter- 
national policy, refused at the last moment to sign. 

As a result of this failure France made tentative approaches 
to Great Britain in order to obtain from that Power the 
desired liberty of action in Morocco. The Anglo-French 
Treaty of April 8th, 1904, not only solved the difficulties 
relating to the Moroccan question, but also settled all the 
differences and disputes concerning colonial matters which 
for many years had existed between the two countries. By 
this treaty France abandoned her rights in Egypt, undertaking 
not to obstruct in any way Great Britain’s action in that 


2 Concurrently with the Franco-Spanish negotiations, some Franco-German con- 
versations took place, which—though not resulting in a definite agreement—led 
France to suppose that Germany would create no serious difficulties; and at the same - 
time the first Franco-Italian agreement, whereby Italy relinquished her interest in 
Morocco in exchange for French recognition of her liberty of action in Tripoli and 
the Adriatic, was signed. 
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country, while Great Britain ‘ recognised that it appertained 
to France, more particularly, as a Power whose dominions 
are conterminous for a great distance with those of Morocco, 
to preserve order in that country and to provide assistance 
for the purpose of all administrative, economic, financial and 
military reforms which it might require.’ In a word, 
Great Britain was already acknowledging, in principle, the 
French protectorate over Morocco. 

One of the clauses in the Anglo-French Treaty (Art. 8) 
stated that the two Governments took into special considera- 
tion the interests which Spain derived from her geographical 
position and territorial possessions on the Moroccan coast, 
concerning which the French Government would have to 
come to an agreement with the Spanish Government. In 
the secret part of the treaty it was, moreover, stipulated that 
a certain extension of Moroccan territory adjacent to Melilla, 
Ceuta and other ‘ presidios ’ 2 should come within the sphere 
of Spanish influence on the day that the Sultan ceased to 
exercise his authority over it, and that the administration 
of the coast from Melilla to the heights on the right bank 
of the Sebu should be entrusted to Spain. 

In fulfilment of this clause negotations were opened 
between France and Spain, which resulted in the Franco- 
Spanish Treaty of October 3rd, 1904. 

This Treaty maintained in its entirety the system assigning 
to Spain a very considerable zone of influence, wherein she 
is conceded rights analogous to those exercised by France 
in the rest of the Empire. For this reason its practical 
application was hindered by the same international obstacles 
which prevented France from obtaining the benefit she 
expected from the Anglo-French Treaty. 


By the Anglo-French and Franco-Spanish Treaties of 1904 
the line of French policy in Morocco became so clearly defined 
that it was impossible to avoid a strong diplomatic reaction 
on the part of Germany. ‘These treaties, in fact, opened an 
era of Franco-German difficulties concerning Morocco which, 
as will be explained further on, were not definitely settled 
until 1911. The Kaiser’s theatrical visit to Tangiers in 


1 Treaty Series, 1911, No. 24, Cd. 5969. 
* Spanish prisons established in Melilla, Ceuta and Albucemas. 
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March, 1905, dispelled any doubts which might have remained 
regarding Germany’s hostility to all that the Franco-Spanish 
predominance in Morocco signified. From then on Germany 
appeared as the champion of a project for taking action in 
Morocco on international lines, and to that end she directed 
all her diplomatic energies to the convening of an international 
conference for discussing the measures which the increasingly 
complicated situation of the Moroccan Empire made not 
only necessary but urgent. And when France attempted to 
open separate negotiations with the Sultan, with a view to 
defining her intervention in Morocco, the latter, in his reply, 
doubtless at Germany’s instigation, also supported the 
proposal for this international conference. 

Much against her will, and after exhausting all possible 
diplomatic resources in an attempt to avoid it, France accepted 
the idea of the conference, which eventually took place in 
Algeciras between January and April, 1906, under the Chair- 
manship of the Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Duke 
of Almodovar del Rio. We do not propose to relate here 
the many incidents—sometimes of a serious nature—which 
occured during this conference. Each point submitted for 
debate at once afforded the occasion for a battle royal between 
the two opposing camps, that of Germany supporting the 
thesis of internationalisation, and that of France supporting 
a joint Franco-Spanish action. France, having the support 
of the majority of the Powers, successfully maintained her 
point of view in a considerable number of questions, and, if 
the German thesis prevailed in no unappreciable measure, 
this was chiefly due to the stubbornness with which her 
Plenipotentiaries defended it step by step.1 

Eventually, on April 7th, 1906, the general Act of the 
Conference was signed. This document did not attempt to 
endow the Moroccan Empire with a fresh organic international 
statute. Its three fundamental principles were the sovereignty 
and independence of the Sultan, the integrity of his State, 
and economic liberty. In addition, it was stated that its 
object was the securing of an agreement on the reforms to be 
introduced, and the examination of the necessary measures 
to be adopted. The Act consisted of six distinct documents, 

1 A very interesting survey of the Conference is contained in H. Nicolson’s Lord 
Carnock (Chap. VII). 
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designed to regulate an equivalent number of points concern- 
ing the internal administration of the Empire. Their titles, 
which in themselves give a sufficient indication of their object, 
are as follows: (1) Declaration relative to the organisation 
of the Police ; (2) Regulations concerning the Detection and 
Suppression of the Illicit Traffic in Arms; (3) Act of con- 
cession for a State Bank; (4) Declaration concerning an 
Improved yield of the Taxes and the creation of new sources 
of revenue; (5) Regulations respecting the Customs of the 
Empire and the Suppression of Fraud and Smuggling ; 
(6) Declaration relative to the Public Services and Public 
Works. 

Whether the course of events led France and Spain to 
undertake a military occupation of Morocco, ot whether the 
French and Spanish Governments forced the issue in order 
to justify the military operations which they had decided to 
carry out, the fact remains that almost before the ink of the 
signatures to the Act of Algeciras was dry, French troops, 
followed shortly afterwards by Spanish ones, advanced into 
Moroccan territory, thereby destroying the very principles 
on which, politically, the agreement was based. 

The Algeciras Conference produced a détente in Franco- 
German relations concerning Morocco, which manifested 
itself in an agreement (preparatory in some measure to the 
Treaty of 1911), signed on February 9th, 1909. The two 
Governments thereby agreed mutually to respect Germany’s 
‘ commercial and industrial’ interests, and France’s ‘ special 
political interests,’ which, though closely linked with the con- 
solidation of order and internal peace in the Empire, should 
keep within the framework of the Act of Algeciras, facilities 
for enforcing which constituted the object of the agreement 
(i.e., the maintenance of the Empire’s territorial integrity and 
the sovereignty of the Sultan). 

Strengthened by the friendly disposition of the German 
Government, France, whose troops had already been stationed 
for two years on Moroccan territory,! hastened to develop a 
vigorous policy of intervention, creating in reality a protec- 
torate régime which, though not formally embodied in any 
treaty, was, nevertheless, of positive efficacy—so much so that 
Germany, feeling herself cheated, and considering that France 


1 The events of Casablanca occurred in July, 1907. 
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had gone beyond the spirit and letter of the Agreement of 
February, 1909, sent the cruiser Panther to Agadir at the end 
of June, 1911, in order to make it clear that she felt entitled to 
the same rights as France. It is hardly necessary to stress the 
gtavity of the crisis which this gesture provoked in Europe. 
It has been said that the French Government proposed to the 
British Government that Anglo-French naval units should be 
despatched to anchor alongside the Panther, and that this pro- 
posal was wisely rejected by the Foreign Office. In any case, 
this crisis led to fresh negotiations, which resulted in a definite 
agreement concerning Morocco between France and Ger- 
many. 

This agreement was embodied in the Franco-German 
Treaty of November 4th, 1911, whereby Germany undertook 
not to interfere with France’s assistance to the Moroccan 
Government ‘in the introduction of any administrative, 
judicial, economic, financial and military reforms of which 
they might stand in need for the good Government of the 
Empire.’ It was also agreed that Germany should ‘ raise no 
objection to France, after obtaining the consent of the Moorish 
Government, proceeding with such military occupation of 
Moorish territory as she might consider necessary for the 
maintenance of order and of security in commercial transac- 
tions.?1 The German Government also declared itself ready 
to agree to the Sultan’s entrusting the French diplomatic envoy 
to Morocco with the task of acting as intermediary between 
the Sultan and all foreign Representatives, and to the protec- 
tion of Moroccan subjects abroad remaining the responsibility 
of the French diplomatic or consular Representatives.} 
France, for her part, not only undertook to maintain in 
Morocco freedom of trade and economic equality between the 
nations, but also accepted a series of obligations of a more 
definite character, with the intention of satisfying Germany’s 
economic interests.” 

France was at last being recompensed for the heavy 
sacrifices which her Moroccan enterprise had involved. The 
events of Casablanca (July, 1907) gave rise to a military occu- 


1 Morocco, No. 4 (1911), Cd. 6010. 

2 On the same date another Agreement was signed whereby France ceded exten- 
sive territories in Equatorial Africa to Germany, in return for the latter’s renunciation 
of her interests in Morocco. 
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pation, followed by an atduous campaign which only ended 
with the occupation of Fez and the principal cities of the 
Empire. The German peril having therefore disappeared, it 
could be taken as certain that no serious diplomatic obstacle 
would hinder the effective installation of her protectorate in 
Morocco, and that its success would depend exclusively on the 
ability with which the enterprise was carried out. 


So powerful was French influence with the Sultan, that 
within a space of forty-eight hours French agents were able to 
obtain Moroccan adherence to the Franco-German Agree- 
ment of November 4th, 1911. This was not enough, how- 
ever; France needed to have her exclusive right to exercise a 
protectorate in Morocco embodied in an international public 
instrument. Such was the object of the treaty concluded 
between France and the Sultan on March 30th, 1912. 

By virtue of this treaty, the two contracting Powers 
agreed to the installation in Morocco of a new régime designed 
to carry out all administrative, judicial, educational, economic, 
financial and military reforms which the French Government 
might consider useful to introduce in Moroccan territory. In 
addition, the Sultan agreed to the French Government’s 
effecting any military occupation in Moroccan territory which 
it might consider necessary for the maintenance of order and 
of security in commercial transactions, and carrying out police 
operations in Moroccan waters and tertitoxy after due notice 
having been given to the Mahzen. The French diplomatic 
and consular agents were entrusted with the representation 
and protection of Moroccan subjects and interests abroad. 
The Sultan undertook not to take any action of an international 
character without the previous consent of the French Govern- 
ment. 

For its part, the French Government undertook to safe- 
guard the religious situation, to maintain the traditional 
prestige of the Sultan, and the exercise of the Mohammedan 
religion and religious institutions. It also undertook to give 


1 Germany’s abandonment of everything affecting Morocco has again been con- 
firmed by Articles 141 and 142 of the Treaty of Versailles, whereby Germany renounces 
all the tights, titles and privileges she might have derived from the Act of Algeciras 
and the Treaties of 1909 and 1911, accepts the consequences of the French Protectorate 
and undertakes not to intervene in any negotiations which may take place between 
France and other Powers respecting Morocco. 
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constant support to His Shereefian Majesty against any danger 
threatening his life and throne or the peace of his dominions. 

The Treaty stipulated that the French Government should 
be represented at the Sultan’s Court by a Resident Agent- 
General, entrusted with the full powers of the French 
Republic in Morocco, who should be the Sultan’s sole inter- 
mediary with foreign Representatives, and who would 
approve and promulgate in the name of the French Govern- 
ment all decrees issued by the Sultan. 

A special clause in Article 1 of the Treaty stated that the 
French Government would confer with the Spanish Govern- 
ment concerning all interests of the latter arising from 
Spain’s geographical position and her territorial possessions 
on the Moroccan coast. In the same way it was stated that the 
city of Tangiers would preserve the special character conceded 
to it, which was to be determined by a municipal organisation. 


Hardly was this treaty signed before the two Governments 
entered into fresh negotiations, with the object of establishing 
a régime capable of satisfying Spain’s special demands. These 
negotiations led to the Franco-Spanish Treaty of November 
27th, 1912, which is the agreement at present regulating 
Spanish intervention in the Moroccan Empire and which, 
needless to say, has nothing to do with the administration and 
government of Spain’s sovereign possessions on the Medi- 
terranean coast of that Empire. 

This treaty did not alter the agreed system of assigning a 
zone of influence to Spain. The details concerning the 
delimitation of this zone are of small importance here, but it 
should be mentioned that the zone is much smaller than any 
assigned to her in previous treaties, whether they came into 
force or not. 

France recognised that, in the Spanish zone, it was 
incumbent on Spain to preserve law and order and to assist 
the Moroccan Government in the introduction of all neces- 
saty administrative, economic, financial, judicial and military 
reforms. With the assistance of the Spanish High Commis- 
sioner, a ‘ Khalifa ’ chosen by the Sultan from two candidates 
put forward by the Spanish Government, was to administer 
the regions comprised in this zone, although they remained 
under the civil and religious authority of the Sultan. 
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The ‘ Khalifa,’ as the general and permanent delegate of 
the Sultan, was to exercise the latter’s rights in the territories 
of the Spanish zone. The action of the ‘ Khalifa’ was to be 
supervised by the Spanish High Commissioner who, in 
addition, was to be the sole intermediary between the former 
as the Sultan’s delegate, and the official foreign Agents. The 
Moroccan subjects abroad who were natives of the Spanish 
zone were to come under the protection of the Spanish 
diplomatic and consular agents. 


In order to remove every possible obstacle to the installa- 
tion of the new Franco-Spanish protectorate, it was necessary 
to formulate an agreement with Italy, who had consistently 
put forward for consideration her position as a Power 
interested in Morocco. ‘To this end the French Government, 
on October 28th, 1912, and the Spanish Government, on 
May 4th, 1913, made an agreement with the Italian Govern- 
ment not to obstruct any measures which might be con- 
sidered necessary by the latter in Libya, or by the two former 
Governments in their respective zones in Morocco. At the 
same time they agreed to recognise the most-favoured-nation 
policy for Italy in Libya, and for Spain and France in their 
Motoccan zones. 

PaBLo AZCARATE. 
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THE VALUE OF BOMBING 


WisHFuL thinking is one of the dangers against which we 
are constantly warned. Another danger is expectations based 
upon fallacious deductions from the course which the war 
has followed. A case in point is the value of the bomber 
aeroplane. The public has frequently been told that when 
we get enough bombers of the latest type we shall defeat 
Germany. The spokesmen who hold out these hopes are 
sometimes representatives of the Air Ministry, who live and 
move and have their being in an atmosphere of bomb- 
worship ; at other times the same expectations are voiced 
by laymen who have never really analysed the possibilities 
and limitations of air action, but who are spellbound by its 
novelty and ovet-impressed by certain facts. Such facts 
include the air superiority enjoyed by the Germans in all /and 
campaigns hitherto (stress should be laid on the word 
‘land ’), and by the sufferings of British cities through the 
German night bombing. 

When we come to examine the facts, so far as they are 
known, what has the bomber aeroplane accomplished so far 
in this war? In Poland it met with no adequate air opposition. 
What resistance the Polish flying corps might have offered 
was obliterated at the outset by surprise bombing attacks on 
aerodromes, factories and communications, but in any case 
the Poles had not enough modern aeroplanes to have 
matched the Germans in the air. When one potent arm of 
an army finds itself unopposed, it is not surprising if it goes 
far towards winning the campaign by its own exertions. 
But that did not happen in Poland. The defending armies 
of the Poles were broken by the German mechanised divi- 
sions. When the latter were held up by prepared defences 
they sent for dive-bombers which cleared the way. It would 
be quite as accurate to say that tanks won that campaign as 
to give all the credit to the German bombers. Neither state- 
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ment would be strictly true, for in reality it was the skilful 
combined use of both which broke the Polish resistance. In 
war it is almost invariably the skilful combination of all arms 
which brings victory. Though the Germans used two com- 
paratively modern weapons in that campaign, and brought 
their tactics up to date in accordance with the powers of 
those weapons, the principles on which they acted were as 
old as war itself. 

The invasion of Norway taught no lessons, for in that 
country the German bombers met with even less air opposi- 
tion, and therefore they naturally drove the Allied forces 
out of the country without much difficulty. That does not 
mean that bombers will always be the decisive factor in war ; 
it only means (what everybody knows) that absolute weak- 
ness in one essential arm will almost certainly spell defeat 
for the army which suffers from that weakness. In some 
wars of the past marked inferiority in cavalry has resulted in 
defeat, and in the Epirus a shortage of anti-tank guns had 
much to do with the surrender of the Greek army. 

The Battle of France was largely a repetition of the Polish 
campaign, with the lessons written even larger. The com- 
bination of tanks and aircraft defeated the French. The cry 
arose from France for more aircraft, and M. André Maurois 
broadcast a moving appeal for the Fighter Command of the 
Royal Air Force to be thrown bodily into the battle. The 
need for more aeroplanes was obvious enough, but the need 
for more tanks was equally great. Large numbers of fighters 
might have thrown back the German dive-bombers and 
enabled the French to stand, but the latter could not have 
defeated the Germans unless they had also been superior in 
tanks. The fighter aeroplane stands for defence; attack 
calls for the combination of tank and bomber. To concen- 
trate on one of these two to the exclusion of the other is to 
misread the lesson. 

The latest land campaign has been the German conquest 
of Jugoslavia and Greece. Practically every war correspon- 
dent who has sent despatches from that theatre has harped 
on the ubiquity of the German bombers and the shortage of 
British fighters, drawing the conclusion that ait supremacy 
was the secret of the speedy German success. Little has been 
written by comparison about the German superiority in 
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tanks. War correspondents usually see most of the back 
areas and the lines of communications, and they have more 
opportunities of talking to soldiers behind the front lines. 
In that position they would naturally see little of the tanks 
and much of the enemy’s bombers. Yet, in estimating the 
effects of the enemy’s weapons, a General Officer is in a 
better position to judge than a war correspondent. Lieut.- 
General Sir Thomas Blamey, who commanded the Austra- 
lians, issued an order of the day in which he said: “ The 
withdrawal was continually harassed by the enemy air bomb- 
ing along all the roads. Our losses through all this have 
been extraordinarily light, and we have learned how very 
inaccurate aerial bombing is.” From this it appears that, so 
far from the German bombers being the decisive factor in 
the campaign, they are not really very formidable unless the 
tanks are close at hand to exploit the moral effect which the 
bombs produce. 

So far this article has only examined cases in which the 
enemy has had air superiority over the Allies. The opposite 
has been the case in the African campaigns conducted by 
General Wavell. There the Regia Aeronautica started with 
superiority in numbers, but the Royal Air Force of the 
Middle East Command, reinforced by the South African and 
Rhodesian Air Forces and by some squadrons of the Royal 
Australian Air Force and of Free France, steadily asserted 
and maintained its supremacy. ‘The Italians were soon 
reduced to nearly complete impotence in the air. It is so 
far the only case in the short history of air warfare in which 
definite air mastery has been obtained by one side over an 
opponent who might have been expected at least to hold his 
own. Naturally this was of the greatest assistance to Sir 
Maitland Wilson in Libya and Lieut.-General Cunningham 
in East Africa. Yet no one has asserted that the Allied air 
arm by itself conquered Cyrenaica, Eritrea, Somaliland and 
Abyssinia. The mechanised divisions in the desert and the 
infantry and artillery in East Africa struck the decisive blows, 
though they were immensely helped by the information which 
ait reconnaissance brought in and by the use of bombers as 
a form of artillery in the battles. Keren and other strong- 
holds might have resisted much longer than they did if the 
Regia Aeronautica had been able to help in resisting the 
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British assaults. The complete collapse of one of their 
important arms was a terrible handicap to the Italian armies. 
That must always be so, whatever the arm which collapses. 

So much for aircraft as an arm of an army. In relation 
to sea power, experience so far has confirmed the expecta- 
tions of most thoughtful officers of the Royal Navy. The 
aeroplane has introduced a new complication into naval 
operations. There is a new danger to be guarded against 
and some losses were to be expected. But the ait menace has 
not prevented the Royal Navy from performing its proper 
functions—in fact, aircraft have added to the mastery of the 
strongest naval Power. Month in, month out, the greatest 
service rendered to the Navy by aircraft has been reconnais- 
sance. Evasion by the enemy is one of the great difficulties 
with which the strongest naval Power has to cope. Did not 
Nelson always cry for more frigates? Air reconnaissance 
cannot give complete knowledge of the enemy’s move- 
ments, for aircraft, like other scouts, can see very little at 
night. But the Coastal Command of the Royal Air Force 
has provided the Admiralty with volumes of information 
about enemy movements in the North Sea and the Atlantic, 
while flying boats have performed the same service in the 
Mediterranean. In actual battle the spotters in the air 
increase the efficiency of naval gunnery—another advantage 
to the stronger fleet. Ina stern chase after a faster opponent 
the T.S.R. (torpedo-spotter-reconnaissance) aircraft from the 
carriers have compensated for the lower rate of knots of the 
British warships. Enemy (and potentially hostile) fleets have 
been attacked in their harbours with telling effect. In these 
actions the air-borne torpedo has scored more successes than 
the bomb. In the profit and loss account of larger warships, 
the destruction of the cruiser H.M.S. Southampton and the 
damage to the carrier H.M.S. I/lustrious, have to be set 
against the wholesale crippling of the Italian Navy. There is 
no doubt on which side the advantage lies. The conclusion 
is that aircraft make a very valuable addition to sea power, 
but by themselves they do not rule the seas. 

To most laymen, however, bombing implies independent 
action by a bomber force. It is also the activity in which 
the Air Force as a whole takes most pride. When it is directed 
against the enemy’s warlike production it involves no sub- 
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ordination to one of the older fighting Services, and it is 
almost the only form of air activity to which it is legitimate 
to apply the term ‘ strategic.’ 

Air Ministry spokesmen have several times stated that 
superiority in bombing power will mark the path to a British 
victory. This claim is excessive. It is scarcely conceivable 
that any imaginable number of British bombers could so cut 
down the enemy’s production as to make it impossible for 
him to continue the struggle. When the German army is not 
fighting (and in the present war it has had long periods of 
quiescence) it does not use up much material, and therefore 
if only 50 per cent. of the German factories were to continue 
producing, the material reserves of the army would be piling 
up all the time. If the R.A.F. were to destroy all the dock- 
yards where U-boats were built, that would doubtless save 
Britain from a defeat in the Battle of the Atlantic—or at least 
make it more certain that she would not be defeated. But 
to avert a defeat is not the same thing as beating the enemy. 
The Fighter Command saved Britain from a defeat last 
summer, but that glorious defensive victory did not shake 
Hitler’s grip on all the countries which he has overrun. On 
the contrary, he has since added four Balkan kingdoms to 
the long tale of his subject nations. 

Bombing of production is rather on the same footing as 
the naval blockade. It works towards reducing the abilities 
of the German army to win battles. One can scarcely 
imagine either of these measures cutting off the supply of 
German war material so completely as to force the enemy to 
surrender without a defeat on the field of battle. 

When the German army is engaged in a campaign and is 
using up material every day, bombing should be much more 
effective. It could do little to reduce the stores of reserve 
weapons which had been piled up, but it might do much to 
prevent them from reaching the place where they are 
wanted, the firing line. Attacks on lines of communication 
at such times ought to be far more profitable than any 
bombing of production during quiet periods can possibly 
be. In fact, if bombing were ever to reach the zenith dreamed 
of by its most ardent advocates, it could not win the war by 
itself, but could only make it possible for the British Army 


to win it. 
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There remains one other possibility to consider, namely, 
that of breaking the moral of the enemy population. By 
this time surely no thoughtful student of the war can believe 
in such a possibility. Even the Germans seem to have 
abandoned the idea and to have concentrated on our ports 
and dockyards. The people of Britain are obviously too 
tough to be brought to their knees by ‘ frightfulness.’ 
Sometimes it has been urged that the inhabitants of Berlin 
would prove less resolute, and that their will to win would 
crumble if they were subjected to all the horrors of total 
wat. What if it did? They might clamour that the Nazi 
Government should make peace so as to énd their suffer- 
ings, but how much impression would that make on Hitler ? 
Would he be likely to withdraw his troops from Warsaw, 
Prague, Vienna and all the subjugated capitals ? That he 
should do so would be the very first terms that we should 
demand. The whole picture is too fantastic to deserve 
consideration. 

It follows that the demand voiced occasionally in this 
country for reprisals on the Berliners should be disregarded 
and ought to be silenced. Apart from the very big matter 
of the brutality of killing women and children, such a pro- 
ceeding would do our cause no good. It would not buy 
immunity for our own cities and it would not help one iota 
towards winning the war. It would be nothing but sheer 
revenge—the least worthy of all human sentiments. 

We must certainly go on bombing Germany’s production, 
her oil stores, her dockyards and the invasion ports. But 
we shall be deluding ourselves if we imagine that bombing 
by itself will win the war for us. 


F. A. DE V. ROBERTSON. 
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NORWAY AND THE ‘ NEW ORDER’ 


Tue Norwegian Foreign Minister, Hr. Trygve Lie, has 
described Norway as ‘ one of Hitler’s principal experimental 
grounds for the New Order.’ This is well said. The 
Norwegians share the strong traditions of independence and 
self-government which ate common to the Scandinavian 
peoples, and if Hitler can succeed in incorporating a people 
of their calibre into his ‘ Greater Germanic Reich,’ then his 
chances of success elsewhere in Europe must be rated high. 
It may be said, of course, that Denmark is in a similar position 
to Norway, and that Hitler has already achieved a sufficient 
measure of success in the former country to enable him to 
claim it as the ‘ Model Nation ’ of the New Order. However, 
the difference between the two countries in size, configuration 
and geographical position are so great, and they make Den- 
mark so much the easier prey for the German tiger to digest, 
that, even if Hitler were justified in his claim regarding 
Denmark, it would be of infinitely less significance than if it 
could be said—with truth—of Norway. 

It is, therefore, of some importance for the whole 
European position to consider how far the German technique 
is succeeding, or is likely to succeed in Norway, but before 
doing so we must try to establish what precise significance can 
be given to this German concept of a New European Order. 
In a general sense it can be regarded as a typical German propa- 
ganda device, but this does not mean that it can be dismissed 
as having no real basis. In fact it is designed to serve as a 
cover for the attainment of certain very definite objectives. 

The first objective is a short-term one, primarily associated 
with Germany’s war strategy. Hitler is faced with the 
problem of maintaining control over the subjugated nations 
of Europe while at the same time keeping his military forces 
sufficiently mobile to fight his main enemy—Great Britain. 
If a large part of his forces are dispersed and tied down all 
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over the continent as armies of occupation, then much of the 
advantage of superior man-power will be lost. Hitler’s aim 
is, therefore, to create in each of the occupied territories— 
with the exception of Poland, which is to be treated as a pure 
slave colony—a political régime composed of selected 
indigenous elements which will act as the docile instrument 
of German policy. In this way the people can be kept submis- 
sive, while the occupation troops remain in the background, 
available both as a coercive force behind the scenes and as a 
mobile army ready for action in whatever field of operations 
they may be required. 

This short-term policy is also intended to prepare the 
framework for the long-term policy which is to be applied 
when Germany has won the war. According to the German 
plan, the lesser (é.e., non-German) states of Europe are then 
to be incorporated into a political system which guarantees 
hegemony to the Herrenvolk (Germany) based on a hierarchical 
structure of greater and lesser Gaus. Within this system the 
turbulent masses will be kept permanently in control by their 
own ‘leaders,’ while the latter will be able to satisfy their 
personal ambitions by playing a more or less important part 
within the international fascist hierarchy. 

This political structure will at the same time provide the 
machinery for the new economic order of Europe, in which 
Germany will plan the production and distribution of goods— 
both agricultural and industrial—purely in accordance with 
her own needs and without regard to the welfare of the 
subordinate nations. 

Such is the esoteric programme of the New Order. Its 
realisation requires the establishment in each occupied state 
of a puppet fascist régime ; that is, a régime which conforms 
to the general fascist pattern and is thereby capable of trans- 
ferring the centrally dictated policy with automatic ease to 
the Gau for which it is responsible. 

Hitler is well aware, however, that in the modern world 
of mass societies every fascist régime is insecure which has 
not a mass basis—a genuine popular following of at least 
sufficient size to penetrate and leaven all ranks of society 
and all social institutions with the Nazi ideology. In countries 
where no ready-made Fascist movement exists it must be created 
in one of two ways: either by the gradual perversion of 
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political forces which already have some mass following, 
or else by building up a mass following around an embryonic 
fascist patty. ‘The first of these two methods is being tried 
out in Denmark—with what success cannot yet be determined. 
In France experiment is being made with both methods at 
the same time. In Norway the first method was tried for 
three months without success, and was then abruptly discarded 
in favour of the second. It is this second attempt in Norway 
—for which Quisling was the chosen vessel—that we must 
now examine. 

Quisling’s party, the Nasjonal Samling (National Con- 
centration), was certainly embryonic. At the last General 
Election in Norway, in 1936, it gained only 2 per cent. of the 
votes. In the municipal elections held in the following year 
its vote sank to 0-6 per cent. of the total poll. But since no 
other party than the Nasjonal Samling was prepared to offer 
that wholehearted co-operation which was essential to 
Hitler’s purpose, the Nasjonal Samling it had to be. 

During the worst period of the world economic crisis, 
from which Norway was not entirely immune, Quisling had 
been able to gain a small following amongst some of the 
older high-school students who were alarmed at the apparent 
prospect of becoming a “ black-coated proletariat.” He also 
got some support from small-town lawyers whose ambitions 
had been disappointed, from sheer gangster types who wanted 
adventure and power, and from a few of the industrialists, 
fishermen, peasants and workers who had suffered from the 
crisis. Altogether, it made up only an insignificant band of 
a few thousand, and even that small company dwindled away 
when the shrewd social and economic policy of the Nygaard- 
svold Labour Government helped to remove the threat of 
insecurity which drove men to seek desperate ways out. 
Yet there had been a nucleus, and Quisling might well have 
hoped that, with the support of the ever-present, though 
discreetly hidden German bayonets, with the help and advice 
he could count on receiving from the Gestapo, and with the 
more subtle assistance of the economic pressure exerted by the 
British blockade and the German policy of economic coloni- 
sation, he would be able to build up that nucleus into a 
genuine mass following. 

At first there were slight indications that his hopes might 
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be justified. Some of his old followers came back again, 
enticed by the bribe of office—or the threat of persecution. 
A few business men and some farmers and fishermen, finding 
that they could get a market for their products in Germany, 
gave indications that they found the ‘ New Order’ not too 
intolerable. Some workers, attracted by the high piece rates 
offered on German military construction work, seemed wililng 
to forget that their Trade Unions were no longer free. Then 
Quisling, and the German Nazis behind him, made their fatal 
psychological blunder. It was one which they were inevitably 
compelled to make by the logical development of their own 
central objective—the establishment of a thoroughly fascist 
régime in Norway. They were bound to apply the Nazi 
methodology of G/eichschaltung and the Fihbrerprinzip to the 
legal system and the voluntary institutions of Norway, and 
in doing so they were bound to seal their own doom. 

There is probably no other country in Europe where the 
very opposites of those Nazi principles are so deeply rooted 
in the everyday life of the whole people as they are m Norway. 
To Gleichschaltung they oppose the principle of voluntary 
co-operation in a multitude of independent associations ; to 
the Fiubrerprinzip they oppose the principle of self-government 
through elected and responsible representatives. These demo- 
cratic principles permeate the whole of Norwegian society— 
from the local peasants’ association to the Storting, from 
the village sports league to the Supreme Court—to a degree 
which is unknown even in Great Britain. And the lack of 
gross economic inequalities and widely separated social castes 
gives to those democratic principles a depth and reality 
which makes them a vital part of every true Norwegian’s 
being. 

This is something which Hitler could not grasp, something 
which only Quislings—denaturised by power-lust—could fail 
to grasp. It is this psychological blind spot which consti- 
tutes their Achilles’ heel—this incapacity to perceive that 
‘Democracy ’ does have a real, if dimly felt, meaning for the 
common masses whom they seek to bind with their spells. 
It is because Hitler and Quisling failed to see it in Norway that 
their plans have already been wrecked by the refusal of those 
common masses to accept the nazification of the institutions 
which they have come to regard as a part of themselves. 
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Perhaps the most typical example of this is to be found in 
the attitude of the Norwegian farmers. As we said earlier, 
there were some of them who were not loth to co-operate 
with the Nazis when it was purely a question of economic 
relationships, But as soon as the Quislings attempted to 
interfere with the democratic constitution of the Norwegian 
Farmers’ Association they met with an unexpectedly tough 
resistance. The elected leaders of the Association refused 
to have anything to do with the Nasjonal Samling people 
who were nominated by the Quisling ‘Councillor’ for 
Agriculture to positions of authority in the Association. 
Local branches of the Association ignored the instructions 
issued by the Quisling nominees and sent in resolutions 
demanding that the Executive Council should continue to 
act in accordance with the decisions of the Annual Delegate 
Conference. Finally, when the German authorities recently 
stepped in and forcibly removed Johan Mellbye, the Chairman 
of the Association, from his post and placed him under 
house-arrest, there was a storm of protest from all over the 
country. It reached such volume that even some of the 
Quisling followers have been compelled to make a gesture 
by handing in their resignations. Any good will that Nor- 
wegian farmers might have begun to feel for the New Order 
has now been completely destroyed. In future they will 
co-operate only under threat of coercion, with a grudging 
reluctance which may easily turn into passive resistance, and, 
eventually, direct sabotage. 

This opposition of the farmers is only part of a nation- 
wide movement of resistance which began to develop last 
December and which rapidly spread to all classes and institu- 
tions in Norwegian society. The resignation, shortly before 
Christmas, of the entire membership of the Norwegian 
Supreme Court, had a tonic effect on public opinion. It was 
in itself a courageous act since these judges thereby marked 
themselves out as open opponents of Nazism, but it also had 
a wider significance. They gave as grounds for their resig- 
nation the fact that the independence of the judiciary had 
been violated by a decree of the Quisling ‘ Councillor’ for 
Justice by which he arrogated to himself the right to appoint 
and dismiss judges and magistrates at his own pleasure. 
The form of the Supreme Court judges’ protest brought home 
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to the Norwegian people the fact that the rule of law no longer 
prevailed in their country. 

It was this realisation, coupled with the mounting evidence 
of officially encouraged Quisling brutalities in the schools 
and universities, that prompted the seven Bishops of the 
State Church of Norway to send their strongly worded letter 
of protest to the Quisling ‘Councillor’ for Church and 
Education. Thousands of copies of this letter were printed 
and distributed to churchgoers all over Norway, and despite 
an official ban it was, in many cases, openly read from the 
pulpit. In February the schools went on strike against the 
attempt to make the teaching of Nazi ideology co:npulsory 
and against the violent attacks made by Hirdmen (Quisling 
Storm-troopers) on loyal school children. Feeling became 
so strong that even quite young children demonstrated in 
the streets of Oslo, shouting ‘ Down with Quisling !’ and 
singing the Royal Anthem. The powerful United Sports’ 
Association, with over 300,000 members, proclaimed a boy- 
cott of all sporting contests as a protest against Quisling 
interfetence with their rights of self-government. Here 
again, it is the grounds for the protest which are significant. 
One famous ski-ing champion, Birger Ruud, declared that 
he would not go to Cortina this year as it was contrary to 
international law to hold international contests in a belligerent 
country. 

So, in every direction, Quisling’s efforts were met with 
passive resistance and non-co-operation. Since loyal Nor- 
wegians in every section of society refused to have anything 
to do with him, he was forced to call in third-rate adventurers 
and disgruntled careerists to take up responsible posts in 
central and local government. The result was complete 
chaos in the administration. Both propaganda and repressive 
measures were intensified. Hundreds of people were arrested, 
so that Oslo’s famous Méllergaten prison became filled with 
a complete cross-section of Norwegian society, comprising 
doctors, lawyers, judges, editors, municipal officials, army 
officers, university lecturers, shipowners, farmers, fishermen 
and industrial workers. Quisling had succeeded in creating 
a mass following—not for his own party, but for the opposi- 
tion forces which acknowledge the leadership of King Haakon 
and the legal Government in London. 
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It was clear that Quisling had failed, and because of his 
failure Hitler was compelled, against his will, to substitute 
German military control for the puppet Fascist régime 
which he had hoped to see established in Norway. It 
was widely believed in Norway that Hitler gave Quisling 
six months in which to prove his ability to do what the 
Germans wanted. Whether this is true or not, it is a 
fact that almost exactly six months after the installation of 
Quisling—namely, in the last week of March, 1941—the 
Germans took a series of measures which, in effect, amounted 
to the establishment of complete German military and 
political control over Norway. Reichskommissar Terboven 
has established a ‘ Reichskommissariat’ which is actually a 
German civil administration composed of people who act 
nominally as advisors to the Quisling ‘ Councillors.’ Nearly 
every important decision in Norway is now taken ‘by 
agreement between the Nasjonal Samling ‘ Councillor’ 
for . . . and the German authorities.’ 

On March 23rd Terboven issued a proclamation which 
established the death penalty for a long series of offences 
against the German military authorities or against ‘ any 
authority established by order of the Fihrer.’ The offences 
include such things as ‘ interference with the smooth working 
of an undertaking of importance for the German defence of 
Norway or for the Norwegian people’s supplies ’ ; ‘ weakening 
German soldiers’ fighting spirit in any way’; ‘attempting 
to leave Norway in order to enter an anti-German military 
force of organisation’; and ‘ doing any kind of service to a 
citizen of Great Britain or the British Empire.’ The offences 
were to be tried by German military courts. 

Thus, without any formal declaration of martial law, the 
Germans imposed an iron military dictatorship on Norway 
and put the Quisling State Council (which was set up by 
Terboven at the Fihrer’s order) under their protection. 

It may be significant that this event occurred at a time 
when Quisling and three of his principal followers were on a 
visit to Germany. Two of them—Lie, Police Commissar, 
and Riisnaes, Commissar of Justice—are reported to have 
taken up their commissions in the Nordland Regiment which 
is to fight for Germany. Possibly this is a way of getting 
rid of Quislingites who have proved particularly incompetent. 
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In any case it is clear that even if Quisling is not officially 
discarded he and his friends will now be used as mere second- 
rate instruments of what is, in effect, a German military 
administration. 

We are justified in concluding from this review of the 
Norwegian experiment that the attempt to build up the 
machinery of the New Order must fail wherever it is sought 
to impose it from above on a population strongly attached to 
democratic principles and fortified in its resistance by the 
knowledge that the armed might of Nazi Germany is matched 
by powerful forces outside the European continent. Such 
an experiment could only succeed if the peoples of Europe 
ever began to feel that there was no possibility of receiving 
help from Britain and the United States; and even then it 
would probably need a whole generation of intensive Nazi 
teaching to create a sufficiently docile mass basis for the 
international fascist hierarchy. The striking opposition 
which has developed amongst Norwegian school children 
and university students is an encouraging indication that 
the latter condition will be hard to realise. As for the former, 
such exploits as the raid on the Lofoten Islands act as an 
important stimulus to morale by helping to keep alive the 
sense that powerful allies are not far away.1 Clearly, an 
important part of our war strategy must consist in maintainin, 
the closest possible contact—by wireless and all other available 
means—between Britain and the popular forces on the 
Continent. 

W. N. Warsey. 


1 Vide the Foreign Office White Paper on the Raid on the Lofoten Islands (Cmd. 
6270). ‘The Foreword says: ‘ The Lofoten Raid . . . proved, by setting the forces of 
liberation in direct contact with those of subject Europe, that the people of the 
Occupied Territories were still spiritually with us in the fight.’ 
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THE SCEPTICISM OF DAVID HUME 


Jusr over two hundred years ago David Hume completed 
his Treatise on Human Nature. The world, very much engaged 
in other matters, could hardly be expected to pay much atten- 
tion to the bi-centenary in 1940, but Professor Norman Kemp 
Smith, to whom English-speaking students of philosophy 
already owed a heavy debt, marked the occasion with an 
impressive volume dealing with questions as actual to-day 
as when Hume wrote. The problems of the nature and possi- 
bilities of human knowledge are as old as thought. Hume’s 
place in public esteem has been a varying one. His tomb- 
stone bears his name and the date of his birth and death, 
‘leaving it to posterity to add the rest,’ and on the whole 
posterity has not been kind. The Victorian sceptics, who 
owed much to him, judged him rather harshly. ‘ Regard for 
truth,’ said Mill, ‘had no part in his character.’ Huxley’s 
study in the English Men of Letters Series leaves the impression 
that its subject lacked the necessary austerity for a philosopher 
and sought the more tangible rewards of literature and 
politics. Dr. Johnson and the Scottish ‘common sense’ 
philosophers were scathing. The Hegelian, J. E. Erdmann, 
notes the transition from the original Treatise to the subse- 
quent Inquiry Considering Human Understanding, but, in the 
German manner, he attributes it to the philosopher’s mis- 
fortune in writing for Englishmen, who could hardly be 
expected to understand the earlier volume. ‘Even at this 
day,’ he wrote, ‘ there are professed philosophers in England 
itself who have never read it.’ 

All the world knows of Kant’s avowal that it was Hume 
who awakened him from his dogmatic slumber. Auguste 
Comte, who included Hume’s Essay in the small list of philoso- 
phical books in the Positivist Library, calls him ‘ my principal 
precursor in philosophy.’ Lenin and the dialectical materialists 

1 The Philosphy of David Hume, by Norman Kemp Smith (Macmillan, 25,5. net). 
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trace behaviorism, pragmatism and other transatlantic cults to 
Hume and they are not altogether wrong. But tribute must 
be paid to a gravitas in the writings of the older sceptics, which 
is too often lacking in their descendants, and a greater 
urbanity. ‘Where a man of sense mistakes my meaning,’ 
wrote Hume to Dr. Stewart in 1754, ‘Il own Iamangry. But 
it is only at myself: for having expressed my meaning so ill 
as to have given occasion to the mistake.’ That is a note none 
too frequently heard in contemporary discussions. 

One of the points made with most conscientious thorough- 
ness by Professor Smith is of rather narrow interest. It con- 
cerns the development of Hume’s thought. The argument is 
that ‘it was through the gateway of morals that Hume 
entered into his philosophy.’ On this theory, the second and 
third books of the Treatise written under the influence of 
Francis Hutcheson’s theories, were prior in composition to 
Book I. The case is powerfully supported and we do not see 
how the arguments adduced are to be upset, but the author 
recognises that these questions of influences and origins are 
of secondaty importance. Where does Hume stand to-day ? 
What did he teach? Was it true ? 

To his contemporaries, he represented the culminating 
point of scepticism, and it was the complaint of the more 
moderate sceptics that he had produced a reaction. To most 
people with a nodding acquaintance with philosophy it is 
probable that to-day Hume represents the extreme of 
scepticism. Did he not reduce all knowledge to sensual 
impressions and the feeble echo of them which we call ideas, 
and then proceed to resolve even the observing self into a 
succession of such impressions? Did he not deny causality, 
reducing it to mere succession in time ? 

The answer to a good deal of this is, as they say at West- 
minster, in the negative. Hume declared his belief in the 
existence of God. When he describes the self as only a 
bundle or collection of impressions, he is, in Professor 
Smith’s words, ‘ over-stating a position in opposition to an 
equally one-sided insistence upon its supposedly simple self- 
sufficing nature.’ Not only did he repudiate ever having 
asserted ‘so absurd a proposition as that any thing might 
arise without a cause,’ but he explicitly rejects the notion that 
causality is no more than succession. The essential relation, 
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as he insists, is necessary connection and what he is concerned 
to deny is that this is ever given to us in experience. ‘It is 
a feeling in the mind.’ He does not deny the existence of a 
power or efficacy of which we know nothing, but is con- 
cerned to refute the idea that we know something of it. 
“ What we contemplate is at most uniformity of sequence . . . 
what we yet also experience is a feeling in terms of which we are 
enabled, and constrained to believe, in what we yet never com- 
prehend, the occurrence of causal happenings.’ Professor 
Smith asks us to describe the philosophy of Hume as 
naturalistic rather than as sceptical, and there is a great deal 
to be said for this if it compels us to clarify our ideas con- 
cerning the meaning of scepticism. It will force us to see 
that the question at issue is not whether we believe certain 
things, but the ground on which we believe them. In that 
corner of the world of ideas in which Hume and his contem- 
poraries move the problem is not ontological but psycho- 
logical, concerned not with the nature of Being but with the 
character of our ideas. This is also the mark of contemporary 
philosophy and it is enormously important in its practical 
implications. 

Thirty-five years ago Professor Smith suggested that 
what is central in Hume’s naturalism is his contention : 
* Reason is and ought only to be the servant of the passions.’ 
There is nothing in the subsequent study of other aspects of 
the philosophy to invalidate the conclusion. We believe the 
essence of Hume and of some of the most characteristic 
modern speculation to lie in this sentence. It is the anti- 
thesis of Hamlet’s: ‘ Give me that man that is not passion’s 
slave,’ and answers what St Thomas Aquinas had written in 
the thirteenth century: ‘In man’s first creation he was 
divinely endowed with this advantage that, so long as his 
mind remained subject to God, the lower powers of his soul 
were subjected to the reason.’ 

There is no need to point out that in the mouth of David 
Hume, this doctrine-of the subjection de jure as well as de 
facto of reason to passion is not a plea for the libertine. A 
man may accept it and do justice, love mercy and walk humbly 
with his God. The expectation that this will generally 
happen, however, implies a doctrine of the natural goodness 
of human nature. It is the fallacy of Rousseau, to which 
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probably the last blood-sacrifice has not yet been paid. It 
ignores or denies the fall of man. 

The problem of scepticism is very inadequately conceived 
by some of those who set out with the best intentions to 
refute it. They think to win an easy victory by pointing out 
that the sceptic ‘ must believe in something,’ that his daily 
conduct accepts what his writings appear to deny. But there 
is no reason why the philosophic doubters should be per- 
turbed by any of these things. They may avow that they 
behave in the same way as their ‘ even Christian,’ for the same 
reason that dogs delight to bark and bite, because ‘ God has 
made them so.’ But that presumably is the explanation of the 
smoking ruins and mangled bodies among which we can 
move in our cities to-day and ponder, not without irony, on 
the doctrine of the natural goodness of human nature. If 
David Hume is, and ought to be, the slave of his gentle 
passions, may not Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin obey their 
more violent ones? Ifa common language is to be addressed 
to all of them, it must be the language not of passion but 
of reason. 

There is no room for dispute about the fact that we have 
certain spontaneous assents. They are common to sceptic 
and dogmatist. The philosophical question is whether they 
can be justified. If not, we have to abandon ourselves blindly 
to spontaneity. That is the essence of scepticism as a neces- 
sary enemy to revealed religion. It has frequently made its 
appearance as an ally though an extremely dangerous and 
ultimately a fatal one. 

G. H. Lewes, in his Biographical History of Philosophy, 
made the assumption, common in this country at the period, 
that this distrust of reason was the natural and universal 
attitude of the Christian believer. 

Upon what does religion base itself [he wrote]. Upon reason 
or upon revelation? What do the Fathers teach? . . ..Do they 
teach that human reason is pertinent, important ? Do they teach 
that to reason man must look for certitude and convicion? No: 
they one and all energetically declare, as they are forced to declare, 
that reason is essentially a finite, limited, erring faculty, wholly 
incompetent to produce certitude and conviction. To admit 
reason’s competence would be suicidal, 


Lewes excused himself for the absence of citations in 
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support of ‘ this fundamental and universally acknowledged 
position.’ It is, of course, true that Christian theology would 
deny the competence of reason to prove doctrines which are 
specifically the subject matter of revelation, ¢.g., the Holy 
Trinity, and that the anti-rationalism to which we have 
referred can be found in the Christian tradition. A fuller 
acquaintance with Christian philosophy, however, would have 
prepared the writer for the declaration of the Vatican Council 
a quarter of a century later, throwing all the emphasis not on 
the limitations but on the capacity of reason, and anathematis- 
ing whosoever should say ‘that the One true God our 
Creator and Lord, cannot be certainly known by the natural 
light of human reason through created things.’ 

The sceptical rejection of reason will express itself in one 
of two principal ways. One is what may be called its benign 
form, in which man is regarded without qualification as 
naturally good, and requiring only the removal of evil institu- 
tions to allow his natural goodness to assert itself. Whence 
those institutions themselves proceed, if not ‘out of the 
heart of man,’ is usually not examined. The more malignant 
form will consist in the apotheosis of the irrational and violent 
elements in human nature. What is Hitler’s so-called New 
Order fundamentally but an appeal to the dynamics of instinct 
against the status of reason? ‘The appeal of the ‘ young and 
revolutionary nations’ to obey what Mussolini calls the 
dynamism of history is the expression on the contemporary 
stage of Hume’s doctrine that ‘ reason is and ought to be the 
servant of the passions.’ Ineffective idealism and ‘ might is 
tight ’ represent the two faces of scepticism. 


REGINALD J. DINGLE. 
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THE STARRY UNIVERSE 


In the beginning (about 2,000,000,000 years ago) the universe 
was without form but not void ; it was a gas made up of the 
simplest units of matter, protons and electrons. It was 
suffused with brilliant light, because it was of exceeding 
density and hotness. In that state innumerable interactions 
and combinations went on between its particles, of a kind 
no longer possible in the universe as it is now. These inter- 
actions built up the numerous varieties of nuclei of the 
ninety-two chemical elements. Many of these nuclei were 
radioactive, and decayed spontaneously owing to an inner 
instability ; a few of the heavier ones, such as those of 
thorium and uranium, decay so slowly that some still remain 
even now. 

The building up of the units of matter into complex 
nuclei released immense quantities of energy. This made the 
gas hotter and the pressure more intense. Under the impulse 
of the pressure the gas expanded, and cooled as it did so; 
the expansion stored up potential energy of the matter as this 
spread outwards against its own mutual attraction. 

The universe of gas thus became much rarer, until space 
was almost void ; also, owing to the cooling, ‘ darkness was 
upon the face’ of the universe. Many of the nuclei became 
linked with electrons to form neutral chemical atoms such 
as exist to-day upon the earth, save that all was as yet a rare 
gas, nothing was liquid or solid. 

The expansive forces were weakened by the fall of pressure 
and temperature. Chance concentrations and rarefactions in 
different regions gave play, here and there, to the mutual 
gravitational attraction of the gas. This began to condense 
towards numerous centres, forming separate clouds of gas 
of different sizes and irregular shapes, whose own attraction, 
however, in time made them spherical. This was the 
beginning of the stars. 
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The stars were at first cool and rare, and their diameter 
far exceeded that of the sun as it now is ; it exceeded even the 
diameter of the whole solar system, to the outermost planets. 
The surface of each star was then not far from that of the 
next, but the empty spaces between them increased as the 
stats contracted owing to the self-attraction of their own 
substance; moreover the stars continued to move apart 
with the pre-existing motion of general expansion of the gas. 
The univetse had thus become a great mass of expanding 
star-gas, in which the huge stars themselves formed the 
‘particles’; but some of the original gas remained here and 
there, and the process of condensation into stars has never 
wholly ceased. 

Chance irregularities in the distribution of the stars led 
to lack of balance between their mutual attractions, and this 
imparted to them random motions superposed on the general 
motion of separation. When these random motions brought 
two or three stars near to each other, their mutual attractions 
greatly distorted their shapes; they set each other rotating 
as they passed by. Often also pieces of their nearer parts 
broke off and formed planets, rotating about their own axes 
and revolving round their parent stats ; many of the planets, 
being small, soon cooled and developed a solid crust. This 
formation of planets happened relatively often while the stars 
were still not widely separated, whereas now chance 
encounters between stars can occur extremely seldom. 

As the stat-gas expanded a stage came when chance 
irregularities in the distribution of the stars led (as had 
happened, on a different scale of space and time, with the 
primeval expanding gas) to a separation into many vast 
clouds of stat-gas, of differing shapes and sizes, but each 
containing many billions! of stars. These clouds set each 
other in rotation, and this gave them the form of flattened 
revolving ‘discs’ of stat-gas; in many cases their mutual 
attractions drew ‘arms’ outward from them, which took a 
spital form as the clouds rotated. These clouds continued 
to separate, but even now their mutual distances do not very 
greatly exceed their own diameters; they are the spiral 
nebulz, forming ‘ island universes,’ of which our own galaxy 
ot Milky Way, including the stars visible to the naked eye 


1 «Billion ’ is used throughout as representing the figure 1,000,000,000. 
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in the night sky, is one example. Our sun is a star of this 
galaxy nearer the edge than the centre. 

The individual stars in these many island galaxies con- 
tinued to contract; potential energy of gravitation was 
re-convetted into heat as the outlying gas ‘fell’ inwards 
upon, and compressed, the inner parts. The heat thus 
generated raised the internal pressure and temperature ; this 
occurred especially near the centre, where the heat could least 
easily escape outwards through the overlying strata’ The 
internal heat made the stars luminous, at first only with a dull 
red glow, later rising in brightness and becoming bluer. 
The firmament of heaven thus shone with innumerable starry 
points. 

The growing heat of the stars, in the hottest central 
regions, stripped the gas atoms of their outer company of 
electrons, reducing the gas to nuclei and electrons, as at an 
eatlier stage; nuclear reactions again became possible, first 
between protons (of which many still remained uncombined) 
and the nuclei of the light chemical elements lithium, beryllium 
and boron. ‘This process released great energy, which long 
maintained the radiation of the stars and stayed their con- 
traction. When these light nuclei were all used up (at least 
in the hot central regions) another series of reactions began, 
in which carbon and nitrogen, without themselves being 
permanently lost, assist the protons to combine together into 
helium nuclei. This is the main source of the energy of star 
light ; our sun still has an ample store of protons (or hydrogen 
nuclei) to enable it to shine for several more billions of years ; 
it will long increase slowly in brightness as its fuel supply 
diminishes. 

Stars of different sizes evolve at different rates, and astro- 
nomers have found examples at many different stages in the 
life of a star. Star histories differ in kind also as well as in 
rate ; with some the development of heat is so great that they 
become nearly unstable and pulsate, or quite unstable and 
explode. A star may explode into two or a few pieces only, 
whose mutual attractions may keep them from separating 
widely ; the sky shows multitudes of such binary or multiple 
stars, very different from our own system, in which the sun 
altogether predominates. 

At rate intervals—perhaps only once in a few centuries 
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in our own galaxy of stars—a stellar explosion of surpassing 
violence occurs, which we see as a super-nova or ‘ super’ 
new star, so brilliant as to outshine Sirius though it may be 
far more distant from us; for a few days or weeks it may 
even be visible in the daytime. Such stars shoot off much of 
their outer layers, which continue to expand and gradually 
break up into irregular forms. 

‘When the hydrogen fuel of a star is at last used up, 
though the star is still very hot at the centre, and hot enough 
at the surface to shine brightly, there is little or no further 
nuclear generation of heat ; the declining pressure of radiation 
struggling through to the surface can no longer support the 
pressure of the outer layers, and contraction proceeds far 
faster. ‘The radius may at last become as small as that of the 
earth, or even less, though the mass may be immensely greater; 
the density therefore rises to high values (a few tons per 
cubic inch). Though the surface is bright, its area is so much 
teduced that the light from the star is far less than before. 
Sirius has a dark companion in this state, and perhaps 
10,000,000,000 years hence the sun and all the stars we now 
see will share this fate. From the earth (then cold and 
frozen) the sun will appear merely as an exceptionally bright 
star; in the ‘ daytime’ the light will still be one thousand 
times as bright as the present moonlight, but the moon will 
be so dimly lit up by the sun that it will be practically invisible. 
Life on the frozen earth will be impossible, but long before 
then all living things will have been burnt up during the 
hottest phase of the sun, still (to us) billions of years in the 
future. 


This is a brief paraphrase of the past and future history of 
our universe, as set forth in a new book 1 by George Gamow. 
The author is a brilliant young Russian professor of theoretical 
physics, now of the George Washington University in the 
United States capital. His story is, of course, in many 
respects still tentative. It is an essay of outstanding excellence 
in the popular exposition of science. Written in good 
English in an admirable style, it is enlivened by a friendly 
humour, and also by numerous illustrations, some drawn by 


1 The Birth and Death of the Sun, by George Gamow (Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 125. 6d. 
net). 
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the author, others being fine astronomical photographs. His 
style is notably free from defects which mar the books of some 
of our most famous expositors of science: his manner is not 
pontifical, he addresses the reader on equal terms; and he 
does not trick the reader into thinking he understands, but 
patiently explains or, on rare occasions, says that the explana- 
tion is too technical to be given. 

The excellence of such a book depends largely on the 
selection of the salient material from the vast extent of science, 
and on the presentation of this material in suitable sequence. 
The author has himself made outstanding specialist contri- 
butions to the subject, but he remains able to see the field 
as a whole ; and he is a delightful companion to the educated 
everyman who wishes to view the drama of material creation 
and evolution in its grandest outlines. 

During the last fifty years physics and astronomy have 
expanded in the most astonishing and unexpected ways: 
physics, by experiment and theory, has reached out towards 
the almost infinitely little, and astronomy, by observation and 
theory, has explored the vast spaces of the universe. Their 
progress, apparently in opposite directions, has led during 
the last two or three years to an amazing synthesis ; the many 
mysterious discoveries in the sky and in the laboratory and 
study have fallen, like the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle, into a 
coherent picture of surpassing grandeur. 

The author names his story The Birth and Death of the Sun, 
but the title ‘ The Birth and Death of the Universe’ would 
better fit his subject. The process is depicted as moving 
in a definite direction from a beginning to an end, like the 
life of a man; but there remain many great questions ; Who 
or What started the process ? Is there not something beyond 
the ‘beginning ’ or the ‘ end,’ which men may later be able 
to glimpse ? Is there a continuing purpose in it all? And is 
there not, in the actual universe, much that the picture does 
not, but should, include ? 

SYDNEY CHAPMAN. 
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EDMUND BLUNDEN 


Tuts is Mr. Blunden’s second collection of poems.! There 
ate some two hundred of them, and it is obvious (when we 
remember how many poems a poet rejects for publication or 
leaves in a fragmentary state) that Mr. Blunden has made 
poetry the main mode of his life; he has dedicated himself 
to it. It is therefore no light task that is put upon the critic 
who has been called upon to assess him, since, in that sense, 
he must judge a whole personal world. 

It has been the fashion amongst many of our so-called 
advanced critics to sneer at Mr. Blunden and the type of 
poetry that he makes; he has been dubbed, and dismissed 
as, an escapist, a yokel poet fleeing from the contemporary 
world and its problems, and lost in the fantasies engendered 
by a dying order. (For some obscure reason Mr. Andrew 
Young has been admitted into the select circle, although he, 
too, seems to have made the same sort of dedication to the 
country scene and the country world.) The term ‘ escapist’ 
is ridiculously misused by these people. After all, it might 
even more plausibly be argued that perhaps the most deadly 
form of evasion on the part of a poet is to plunge himself 
into political polemic when he little understands political 
things, so that he may escape that self-searching and that 
devotion to the more permanent truths which are often best 
wrung from a contemplation, almost in a physical sense, of 
the immediate scene, without preconception or judgment. 
In any case poets do still live in the country, do find it a living 
home, do return to the shining country-hours of their child- 
hood in a very vital way for refreshment ; and are as ‘ con- 
temporaty ’ in this as the panting gentlemen who seem to 
write as if the dirt-track, the tarmac, the pylon, the dynamo, 
the chimney, and the piston, must at all costs be experienced 
by them—and often are, in the worst tourist or ‘ slumming ’ 
sense! The Mr. Blunden of the English countryside, of the 


2 Edmund Blunden, Poems, 1930-1940. (Macmillan&Co.Ltd, 1940. 10s, 6d, 
net.) 
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Almswomen, of the earlier Clare enthusiasms, of the meticulous 
and honest craftsmanship, needs no apologia; although we 
suspect that the poet himself has been sometimes stampeded 
into thinking that he does. Excursions into polemic, and 
a sort of Meredithian-cum-Hardy-cum-Frost poetry, as in 
the Sketches of Trials, do not suit him particularly; and in 
them there is to be noticed some declension from his usual 
cateful workmanship ; a certain prosiness has crept in that 
does not suit his lyrical qualities. But it would be dishonest 
on our part to promote the idea that we think nearly all is 
well with Mr. Blunden ; that is very far from what we think 
and feel; and in fact we must confess to a vast sense of 
disappointment after reading this second collected volume. 
We must confess, and this is the most disconcerting part of it, 
that we were bored by a no small number of the poems. 
Our general impression was one of dullness, often a deadly 
correct dullness. Many of the poems lacked, for us, a real 
power to awaken interest, they lacked dynamism and evoca- 
tiveness. We were too often aware of strain, of wilfulness 
in the interpolation of scholarship unassimilated in the total 
experience of the poet, and even of slipshodness in the hand- 
ling of his favourite themes, as if he had been easily tired out 
after the initial impulse and impetus : thus padding and even 
prettiness— 
The impulses of April, the rain-gems, the rose-cloud. 
The frilling of flowers in the westering love-wind! .. . 
He has made some new allegiances (and of their general 

significance we shall write later); Hardy and Frost now 
reinforce Clare and the Romantics, and with these latter there 
is mote of Coleridge than suits the poet’s by no means 
philosophic make. Mr. Blunden was never a sculptor of words 
and phrases, never a wrestler with marble and granite ; his 
genius has been in the careful woodcut and etching; and 
Hardy’s crabbed ‘ difficult ’ style, the style of a Jacob-wrestler, 
is rather alien to him. 

Smiles from strangers met but once, 

On simplest affairs, 

When nature welcomed circumstance, 

May lose us years... . 


is bad and uneasy and prosy Hardy. 
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What has happened to the good, the flowering craftsman ? 
What malady of the soul has overtaken him? The decline 
of a poet (and true poet Mr. Blunden undoubtedly is) is a 
a serious matter for the world as well as himself. 

In the poems towards the end of this book Mr. Blunden 
adventures into the new war and its geneses, he who suffered 
so much in the old. He hates the catastrophic thing (as 
what decent man does not ?), exalts Munich, 


The meeting of four men as friends unhorses all the ancient fiends, 


—it also saddled the horses of the Apocalypse—and because 
he finds Germans human beings, 


T could not find a more familiar scene, 
Known from my childhood, known to all my race— 


seems to think he must take his stand with the aloof ones, 
with the ‘ reconcilers,’ wronged it would seem by the ravenous 


world. 
. . . Rather we would die 
Then be perpetually misunderstood. 


It was this mood that led to a eulogistic review of one of 
the most bloodthirsty and wicked poems ever written, Roy 
Campbell’s Flowering Rifle. Are we seeking to condemn Blunden 
for his pacific will (if not pacifism), falling into the same pit as 
those critics we have already condemned who damn your poetry 
because of your ‘ wrong’ politics? No! Mr. Blunden has 
the right to make poetry out of what he can (though we should 
be less than human and more than superciliously esthete if 
we were unaffected by the material he used); but we believe 
that the clue to his decline as poet lies deeply in the loss of 
living conscience which keeps the world of discourse alive 
and refreshed. 

It is our belief that a poet is continually refreshing his 
world of conflict with the changes that come most intimately 
to him, at the heart of him, with those changes, also, inevitable 
to his human growth, the seasonal changes, and with the 
changes in Reason, in the growth of insight into experience, 
which extend his world of disciplined association. But we 
insist that at every point the conflict within must be refreshed. 
Let the poet remain at one point in his life where a vast 
crisis has stamped itself inexorably into him and become 
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fixed, inorganic indeed, and let his growth henceforward 
gather its strength from that one experience kept in its original 
condition of nightmare or bliss, a sort of conversion if you will, 
without the new thing itself becoming vision, and from that 
moment a death is upon him: his images are drawn out to 
be for ever reiterated from that station; he becomes the 
litigants of B/eak House, or the refugee, exiled from home and 
after vile experiences, caught for ever in contemplation of 
that exile and that horror, caught and held out of the stream 
of life and yet still living. Truly, a poet needs ‘ obsession,’ 
but the obsession must belong to him, not as a result of an 
experience alone, but as the result of his unique mode of 
experiencing. For Mr. Blunden the last war was “He experi- 
ence, he dwells in it still, it takes him in unexpected places 
and at unexpected times, it imposes its images upon him 
perpetually. It is queer how in this (but with rather a 
different, more real, range of images) he joins hands with 
Mr. Auden and his imitators with their allusions drawn from 
their fathers’ war. He writes a personal poem, Auother 
Altar; and soon, in it, we come to the phrase: 


Not all your wakeful plans and resolutions 
Outsoldiered me... 


In another poem, called Argument in Spring, we meet 


So let your gleaming hair receive 
This free bright rally 
Of weather ; you deserve compassionate leave 
As wise campaigners called it; ... 
and again 
How civilly the flock its meadow shares, 
No sort of garrison. 


In a poem to the memory of Lamb: 


One above all, and Time still names him, 
Has found Time’s sergeantry less severe . . . 


There is a whole section named Echoes from the Great War. 

If thus a whole experience, at once dreadful and marvellous 
to him, sticks in the poet’s gullet, his power to continue to 
digest life is vitally impaired. But, as true poet, Mr. Blunden 
knows all this. He casts around for new themes, for ways 
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to escape the ever-present dream. Hardy lived the sort of 
English life he loves; and Blunden begins to be Hardy. 
A Change is Hardy; Market Town is Hatdy; An Ominous — 
Victorian is almost a parody of Hardy; and so is Unlucky 
Allusions. He remembers Frost (or Frost remembers himself 
within him), and Frost poems appear. Mr. Blunden seems 
to have reversed the usual current of a poet’s growth; his 
later verse belongs less and less to himself—and therefore less 
and less to us. He seems to have cut himself off from the 
living flow and becomes a ghost in his poetry. There is no 
question of his being against the times ; that does not matter. 
But he is against the moment, and he knows it. 

In his Preface he writes: ‘Some of these writings are 
concerned with the war of 1914-1918 .and its after-refrains. 
It is not a case of morbidly wishing to go back that road, or 
of want of anxious interest in current events ; but those who 
saw that tremendous time will know that it does not easily 
give up its hold.’ This preface was written in April, 1940. 
* Anxious interest’ is a queer phrase at such a time! Surely 
this is no meiosis of a stoical Englishman, but goes much 
deeper ; and the whole apologetic tone shows his awareness 
of something wrong; but how wrong he does not completely 
know. To live in the historical past alone is bad enough— 
and there is something of that habit in Blunden too; but to 
live in the near personal past so much; there is the poet’s 
tomb. 

Only too often the poem is featureless, without edge, 
elusive, but not with the elusiveness of depths of meaning ; 
it lacks compulsion. The poet seems (to use his own words) 


Baffled in time, fumbling each sequent date. 


It would be untrue to say that we have derived no pleasure 
from this book. ‘There are lovely things in it, in the very 
first poem, A Summer's Fancy, in Night-Piece, from the 
Greek, in the enchantment of A Thought of the Downs, in lines 
like : 
Through windflower-brakes cool-mossed where twinkling wood 
gatesled... 

and 

It likes its own small spires, its ponds, its walls, 

Asking the closest conscience of observant love . . 
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in Present Discontents, a little reminiscent of Edward Thomas, 
and in the perfect Winter Ending and Village Sketch in the 
earlier Blunden mode. 

But there are poems like The March of Mind, Cabaret Tune, 
the shallow, misleading, badly written International Football 
Match with its clumsy opening, 


Some time the English name in sport was good, 


Fable, a feeble, heavy-handed satire, that discount the fine 
experiences we have had ; and in them and others something 
has gone grievously wrong. 

This review has been written with a heavy heart. Mr. 
Blunden belongs to our brighter days, the days when he and 
Alan Porter, yet undergraduates at Oxford, went searching 
the then almost unknown verses of John Clare. He was 
one of our eatliest modern wonders; and we remember, 
not only the verse but the man himself, gentle, tender-hearted, 
erudite, witty, modest, a true lover of his land and its literature. 
If there seems harshness in what we have said it is perhaps 
because we had wished the older Blunden had been a wiser, 
deeper, stronger younger Blunden, closer to our pains and 
aspirations, closer to the persecuted and the truly forsaken, 
and to the heart of that fine poetry which we are sure was 
ready to be born in him, and which may yet be born if he 
comes strenuously again to his meanings, turning his soul 
inside out. 

L. AARONSON. 


Vos. CXXIX—No. 772 
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The Last Word in Prophecy : a Study of the Revelation of St. John 
the Divine, by C. E. Douglas (Faith Press, 185.) 


The Bible is a library of books, and it contains a wide 
diversity of literary forms. It is natural that some of the 
books should make a wider appeal than others, and that some 
should seem to be more readily intelligible than others. The 
Gospels, for instance, make a universal appeal both because 
of their subject-matter and because of the apparent simplicity 
of their form. This does not mean, however, that they can 
be rightly understood by anyone who reads, nor is their form 
and structure so simple and artless as may appear at first sight. 
It is, in fact, obvious that men tend to get out of the Gospels 
only what their preconceived ideas prompt them to seek. 
Thus it came about that in the nineteenth century the Gospels 
came to be regarded as the charter of social idealism and 
secular progress and Jesus as the prophet of a liberal 
humanism. 

The Revelation of St. John the Divine, on the other hand, 
makes a mote restricted appeal, and it did not lend itself to 
facile interpretation in terms of that particular Zeitgeist. It 
has never been a favourite book with Bible-readers as a whole, 
although it has always been a happy hunting-ground for those 
persons who occupy themselves in discovering hidden 
meanings in numbers and bizarre imagery. In that way it 
has constantly been used by sectaries as the first word in 
prophecy rather than as the last, and they rival each other in 
the fantastic lengths to which their discoveries carry them. 
This is a game at which anyone can play, and those who take 
it seriously are usually impervious to reasonable argument. 

In an age of crisis and impending catastrophe the Book 
of the Revelation comes alive again for all discerning readers ; 
however mysterious may be its meaning, they can see that it 
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is dealing with real elements in the cosmic drama. At such 
times there is a special need for expositions and commentaries 
which provide an informed and scholarly introduction to 
the whole book. Else the unwary general reader may be 
seduced into accepting the curious speculations and the 
ingenious follies which Biblical fundamentalists are always 
ready to provide and which enjoy a wide vogue when reason 
and sound learning are at a discount. 

Mr. Douglas’s book appears therefore at an opportune 
moment. He is a scholar, though of a somewhat unusual 
kind, and he has devoted long years of study to his subject. 
He is not concerned to elucidate the topical significance of 
the Revelation, but his object is to supply the information 
which is essential to an understanding of it in its original 
context. It is only when we know what a book meant to the 
man who wrote it, and to the readers for whom he wrote it, 
that we can profitably enquire as to its permanent significance. 
It is the merit of contemporary work on the New Testament 
that it is enforcing this truth, and in doing so it represents a 
salutary reaction from the liberalising or modernising method 
of interpretation which was fashionable a generation ago. 

It is not for us to decide in advance what we should like 
the New Testament to say, but to try to hear what it says 
irrespective of our likes or dislikes. For this purpose it is 
indispensable that we should be able to enter imaginatively 
into the background against which the books of the New 
Testament were written and into the faith by which (with 
whatever differences of idiom and emphasis) all the writers 
wete inspired. And this will be found to carry us back 
further still, for neither the Christian Church nor its earliest 
literature sprang as a bolt from the blue. Both were the 
fulfilment, albeit the catastrophic fulfilment, of an historical 
process which stretches back into pre-history. This is why 
an understanding of the Old Testament is a necessary prelude 
to an understanding of the New. And the Old Testament 
itself needs to be studied in relation to the whole field of early 
Semitic religion, in order that both its affinities and its 
peculiarities may be properly appreciated. 

It is the strength of Mr. Douglas’s approach to his subject 
that he is fully aware of this fact, that he has immersed himself 
deeply in the relevant literature, and that he is able to show 
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that the teaching and the imagery of the Revelation of St. 
John form the culmination of centuries of inspired reflection 
on the great mysteries of life and death, of judgment and 
redemption. ‘This is not to say that his interpretation of the 
book itself or his view of its connection with similar forms of 
literature is invariably reliable. Mr. Douglas does not 
hesitate to press conjecture beyond the limits that academic 
caution would prescribe, and many scholars will consider 
that he states some of his theories with a confidence that is not 
warranted by the evidence. Moreover, his book, in spite of 
its length (650 pages), is by no means so fully documented 
as might be desired. 

He has, however, amassed a great amount of material 
which future students will have to sift, and the general reader 
will gather from his book an idea of the range of studies that 
must be reckoned with before anyone is entitled to form an 
expert opinion about the subject in question. It should at 
the same time be borne in mind that Mr. Douglas stands 
somewhat apart from the main body of New Testament 
scholars, and students who use his book as an introduction 
to the Revelation of St. John will be well advised to compare 
his conclusions with those of other recent commentators. 


Atec R. Vrmpxer. 


The Cambridge History of the British Empire. Volume II: The 
Growth of the New Empire, 1783-1870 (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 505., pp. xii-1068). 

If one may take a cosmic analogy, a volume in one of the Cam- 
bridge Histories is both a star of considerable magnitude, and a 
member of a great historical constellation. This particular volume, 
the second, though almost the latest to appear, in the series of eight 
volumes of the Cambridge History of the British Empire, must therefore 
be judged not merely on its own merits, but on the extent to which 
it takes its place in the general pattern and design of the series. 
The plan of the History allows for three volumes covering the 
whole field of study and dealing with the Old Empire (to 1783), 
the growth of the New Empire (1783-1870), and the Empire 
Commonwealth (1870-1921). Then follow five volumes concerned 
with different parts of the Empire: two volumes on India, one on 
Canada and Newfoundland, one on Australia and New Zealand, 
and one on South Africa. The Crown Colonies are treated in the 


more general volumes. 
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The plan is well thought out, and the present work is a piece of 
good execution. The highest standard of scholarship may be taken 
for granted, and is illustrated throughout the text and bibliographies. 
The absence of fine writing is not used as an excuse for slovenliness 
or dinginess of style, and the need for brevity and compression has 
not resulted in a close and uncomfortable ‘ packing ’ of the chapters. 
Most readers who already know volumes five to eight will agree 
that a good many questions which appeared to be taken for granted 
in these other parts of the series are now given due attention and a 
full answer. ‘There is, of course, a certain amount of repetition from 
volume to volume, and even within the compass of a single part. 
Such repetition is inevitable ; without it single chapters would often 
be irritatingly obscure and allusive, and the work as a whole would 
contain masses of cross-references of the most tiresome kind. If all 
eight volumes had been published at the same time, and if the editors 
had been able to correct and prune the later volumes in full know- 
ledge of the chapters now appearing, a number of cuts might have 
been made, but these cuts would have taken place in volumes five 
to eight, and not in the more general surveys. 

The contributors to this present volume have been fortunate in 
that they have had to deal with a relatively closed period, bounded, 
on the one side, by the treaty which sealed the loss of the American 
colonies, and, at the modern end, by certain political happenings, 
such as the emergence of Imperial Germany, and by a whole bundle 
of inter-related economic changes of first importance in world 
history. Moreover, within the hundred years from 1783 to 1870, 
the treaty settlement after the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars 
provides another dividing line of real significance. The period from 
1783 to 1815 was, in the main, a period of war; the years from 
1815 to 1870 were, in the main, years of peace, at all events in the 
sense that the wars which were fought were localised in area, 
limited in time, and not severe enough in character to divert the 
energies of the Mother Country or of the Empire as a whole into 
preparation for battle. It is to be noticed that the writer of the 
excellent chapter on ‘ Imperial Defence, 1815-70,’ begins his con- 
tribution by pointing out that the words chosen in the title ‘ had no 
currency in the early mid-nineteenth century,’ and that the transi- 
tional term ‘ colonial defence’ implied, certainly to Whigs, and to 
a large extent also to Tories, ‘a series of purely local problems 
disconnected from each other and from those of the Mother 
Country.’ 

Thus after the first three chapters of the volume, war recedes 
into the background in favour of bills of exchange, questions of land 
policy and colonial revenues, the history of sugar plantations or of 
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the trade in tea. From this point of view it is interesting to compare 
the plan of the present work with that set out for the Cambridge 
Modern History at a time when economic history was still regarded 
as something of a side-issue in the general record of political and 
constitutional change. 

This modern emphasis does not mean any loss of excitement for 
the ordinary reader. There is something new and interesting in 
every chapter, and a reviewer finds it difficult, even invidious, to 
single out for special distinction any one contribution to the 
volume. One might well take the chapters by the Master of St. 
John’s and by Mr. J. R. M. Butler on the ‘ classical’ theme of 
colonial self-government, or Dr. Harlow’s account of the new 
imperial system after 1783. Nevertheless, the economic chapters 
have the advantage of covering new ground, and of dealing with 
material to a large extent ignored by previous writers. Mr. 
Habbakuk’s survey of ‘Free Trade and Commercial Expansion, 
1853-70,’ is particularly full of new ideas and facts hitherto 
neglected, This chapter (and the conclusion is reinforced else- 
where) shows how far modern historical research has travelled from 
the large and dangerous generalisations still current in popular 
discussion about the ‘age of Jaissex-faire’ In Mr. Habbakuk’s 
words, ‘ the most important economic movements of the great age 
of /aissez-faire were evoked by Government action.’ Or again, ‘ the 
English Government in the mid-nineteenth century . . . in guaran- 
teeing the interest on colonial railway loans affected economic life 
in much the same way as they would have, had they planned and 
financed a large programme of public works in England.’ 

The political and economic contributions to the volume agree 
in pointing out the change in circumstances, and the change in ideas 
towards the end of the period. These changes were to be on a 
vaster scale than any one could have imagined, and in a direction 
which no one foresaw. Most of the guesses made in the 1860’s into 
the future of the ‘ colonies ’ were astonishingly wide of the mark. 
Morley, for example, could write that not even direct representation 
at Westminster would reconcile Australian representatives ‘to 
paying money for a war, say, for the defence . . . of Belgian 
neutrality,’ while Dilke thought that Canada could not feel herself 
deeply interested in the affairs of Servia. The best of all the state- 
ments made by eminent men on the future relations between 
subjects of the Crown overseas and those at home came from 
Lord Thring in 1865. Lord Thring wrote simply that ‘ nobody 
hopes to see Australians or New Zealanders volunteer for service 
out of their own country.’ 

E. L. Woopwarp. 
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Pattern in Black and White, by Eileen Bigland (Lindsay Drummond 
Ltd., 6s. net). 

Those who have read Into China, with its insight into native 
life, by this author, will be prepared for her stimulating and pro- 
vocative criticism of difficulties confronting our African colonists. 
An onlooker, she sees most of the game. 

In 1914 we knew little and cared less for the great problems 
developing in Africa. ‘To-day this apathy must be dissipated, 
because ‘the settlement of these problems may in time become 
inextricably woven with those nearer home’ (Introduction). 

Problem number one is the nice adjustment of British bureau- 
cratic rule with native authority. The solution has been a com- 
promise, known as ‘ indirect rule’ by which native councillors have 
been retained under British authorities. The method may be a 
slow one, but those who grasp the working of the native mind and 
its hereditary form of government and have the benefit of the 
native blacks at heart, are patient, discerning, and just—past 
failures have taught the white man the wisdom of some of the 
native methods of agriculture : and also the urgency of employing 
and conciliating native labour in a climate difficult for the white 
man. Have we carried out our duties as a trustee for the African, 
and if not, how have we failed ? 

Problem two is that of the influence of the missionaries. Is it 
adverse or beneficial? Mrs. Bigland inclines to the former view, 
whereas Colonel Frank Johnson, for instance, pays a tribute to the 
missions and prefers to employ mission ‘ boys’ to others. 

Problem three is that of the menace of Indian settlers and their 
treatment of the blacks. ‘ Against their cunning the African cannot 
battle—whatever he does or says he finds the Indian one jump 
ahead of him, and always loathing for this too-clever being mounts 
in his brain.’ The Indian filled a vital gap in the development of 
the territories, but when the white man joins the brown, may not 
the black turn at bay, and rend all who have attacked him ? 

Problem four is the fact that Nazi propaganda in Africa has 
seriously undermined the confidence of the African in ourselves. 
Perhaps our biggest safeguard is the attitude of the German settlers 
themselves, who do not wish to return to German domination, but 
how will they react under pressure ? 

Problem five is the lack of funds for development of our 
colonies. ‘Too many latter-day settlers in Kenya regard Africa as 
a sportsman’s paradise or playground instead of improving crops, 
developing estates; and preparing for defence. ‘ There are too 
many evil forces abroad for Britain to risk the loss of territories 
which are of immense potential value to her Empire, or, far more 
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important, jeopardise the allegiance of people, who, despite the 
darkness of skin, are filled with a sincere desire to help her if she 
will only treat them fairly.’ 

Can these problems afford to wait? The author thinks not. 
We cannot ignore them, and Mrs. Bigland’s book is an admirably 
condensed and timely warning. It is to be hoped it will not fall on 
deaf ears. Her freshness of mind, clarity of judgment, and above 
all, her sincere sympathy with the native, and with the overworked 
District Commissioners who have the real welfare of Central Africa 
at heart, must surely awaken a response in all those who care for 


the best interests of our Empire. 
KATHLEEN NEWTON. 


Men Against the Sky, by Winifred Galbraith (Jonathan Cape, 
10s. 6d. net). 


Amongst the many contractions of life in war time most of us 
find the range of books we can bear to read drastically narrowed. 
‘Romance ’ is as nauseous as a cheap scent ; history is too full of 
‘ might-have-beens,’ and travel of ‘ never-mores’; books on the 
situation in Europe proffer duty but not comfort. Almost the only 
tolerable books are those which show against dark backgrounds 
of suffering, however distant in time or space, the indestructible 
splendour of the spirit of man. 

This may be one reason why the last few years have brought 
so many books about China. But it is not the only one. By rare 
and happy chance, a handful of really gifted writers have recently 
found inspiration there. For a parallel to M. Malraux’s Condition 
Humaine, with its masterly use of individuals as tesserae in a great 
mosaic of an epoch, one must go back to War and Peace. But 
Malraux is a bitter draught, and it is probable that in English- 
speaking countries his less ruthless contemporaries have a wider 
reach. The Chinese themselves may be a little dubious about 
Pearl Buck as a complete interpreter of their country; but The 
Good Earth broke down the painted tea-cup view of China, flat, 
* quaint,’ remote, non-humaa, and prepared us for the extraordinary 
sense of intimacy, as of personal friendship, which has more lately 
enchanted the reader of Mr. Lin Yutang’s Moment in Peking. .Miss 
Galbraith has something in common with these three, but she is 
perhaps nearest to Malraux in her grim sense of the undeserved 
inarticulate misery of the individual in the great mass of the down- 
trodden. 

In Men Against the Sky she has adopted the short-story form, 
yet the book has unity. She writes of what she herself has seen, 
but she is too much of an artist ever to become a mere reporter ; 
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she writes as a missionary, but while this may tinge, it does not 
narrow her outlook ; she writes as an Englishwoman, but there is 
no touch of condescension, nor of that implicit insult which fastens 
on China and her people as a picturesque background providentially 
provided for Western philandering. She can be bitter. The Spy 
is a picture of almost subhuman baseness, made wholly convincing 
by the telling. The same cool deliberate touch is in the story of 
the English journalist on his way to the Front, stranded with 
pneumonia in Chaoling, who repays the anxious hospitality of a 
dowdy missionary spinster with a derisive paragraph in his next 
travel-book. Here the single searing point of irony is in the title : 
Angels Unawares. 

Miss Galbraith can sympathise even with the Japanese—as 
individuals ; but her deep understanding is for the Chinese peasant. 
The story of The Silver Shoe, the silent mutual charities between an 
aged destitute scholar and an illiterate old woman, sharing in a 
dug-out by the river the single wadded quilt, the water pipe, the 
scanty store of rice, with no means of communication (thanks to the 
deafness of the one and the dialect of the other), except in courteous 
gesture, is like a master’s drawing, perfect art with fewest means. 
Perhaps no other civilisation has ever brought to such a fine art 
the expression by act or gesture of human relations. The dis- 
turbing paradox is that in this land where graciousness is so wide- 
spread, one finds a callousness, even a cruelty, which is perhaps the 
one great blot on the reputation of China. In reading Men Against 
the Sky one guesses at a partial solution. The miseries, the needs 
of China are on so vast a scale, even in peace time, as almost to 
discourage effort; in war they become, in Miss Galbraith’s own 
words, ‘ suffering of mind and body so vast that the greatest obstacle 
to relieving it is the hopeless feeling that what can be done is so 
puny and insignificant that it hardly seems worth doing at all.’ Is 
pity itself an instinctive movement towards aid which is killed 
almost in self-defence by its utter powerlessness in face of irre- 
trievable pain? Has China limited sympathy to the family or the 
clan by an unconscious economy, a defence against emotion run to 
waste ? The mutual aid within Chinese families is celebrated. Yet 
not the least interesting aspect of this book is the hint it gives of a 
new spirit among the Chinese themselves. If the enthusiasm of the 
students in Miss Galbraith’s two stories of them is partially 
frustrated, it is part of a huge movement of fellow-feeling which 
will in time remake their fatherland. . 

It must not be imagined that the book is one of unmitigated 
sadness. It is leavened through and through with a subtle un- 
stressed humour, almost Chinese in its gravity : an appreciation of 
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the salt of discourse that is perhaps happiest in the company of 
Mao Tse Tung, a Communist leader whom his enemies paint as an 
Attila or a Genghis Khan, ‘ one of those people,’ continues Miss 
Galbraith, ‘ with whom one is at once on friendly terms. . . . J—— 
likened him to a well-known Master of an Oxford College.’ Her 
first visit found him lying on a long chair looking at the moon. 
Her second, obeying an invitation, with military escort, to dinner, 
found him giving an interview to the serious-minded J——. 
Mao looked bored, J—— looked cross, and the translator was 
nearly in tears. His English had broken down under questions like 
“Is the resistance to Japanese aggression part of the dialectic of the 
Communist fight against Capitalism or is it an irrelevant episode ? ” 
“ Now,” said Mao, “ it is my turn to ask questions. Tell me 
all about the Duke of Windsor ”.’ 
It is, after all, Mao Tse Tung who has summed up this book. 
* When we left, Mao lent me a coat as the night was cold, and 
putting his hand on my arm said : 
* “ You—you will come back. You belong here ”’.’ 
MarcGery Fry. 


Hester Lynch Piozzi (Mrs. Thrale), by James L. Clifford qateah at 
the Clarendon Press, 215. net). 


When Hester Salusbury married Henry Thrale she acted pru- 
dently according to the standards of the world. Romance was to 
be reserved until later life. She sought, in the present, a secure 
establishment and she obtained it. As the wife of a wealthy brewer, 
she became mistress of a country mansion at Streatham and of a 
London house also, though it was unfortunately in Southwark and 
upon the wrong side of the river. The marriage was to be as happy 
a union as can be expected between two parties of widely different 
tastes and dispositions. Yet Thrale, though a commonplace person, 
whose very vices, as Mr. Clifford observes, conformed to the usual 
pattern, was a man of good education and certainly possessed 
enough intelligence to discern and respect that quality in others. 
It was perhaps the closest bond between them, and it rendered 
possible their friendship with Dr. Johnson. ‘They had scarcely been 
married for eighteen months when they first met him. He dined 
with them at Southwark in 1765 and found it so much to his liking 
that he continued to do so weekly. In the summer of 1766 he was 
invited to Streatham and for the next sixteen years he became part 

- of the Thrale family. He came to think of the two houses as 
‘home’ and of his host and hostess as ‘ Master ’ and ‘ Mistress.” 
At Streatham, Johnson enjoyed, for the first time, the amenities 
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of life in a well-ordered household, with comfortable rooms of his 
own, a summer-house in which to meditate and power to indulge 
his idea of perfect luxury, to eat as much fresh fruit and vegetables 
as he could consume. Thrale saw to it that his clothes were in 
future clean, that silver buckles were put on his shoes, that his shirts 
were changed more frequently, and that when he went into com- 
pany it was in a wig unspotted with candle-grease. Johnson 
expanded under this treatment. He was a man who greatly needed 
the companionship of women, and in his ‘ dear Mistress,’ his ‘ dulcis 
Thralia ’ as he called her, he found one to whom he could confide 
even ‘his darkest secret,’ his ever-p=esent fear of insanity. Nor were 
the advantages on one side only. Not only had Mrs. Thrale secured 
the devotion of the most sought-after man of letters of the day, but 
Johnson brought to Streatham such men as Burke and Garrick, 
Goldsmith and Reynolds. They found Thrale an attentive host, 
who even knew how to keep Johnson in order—‘ There, there, we 
have had enough for one lecture, Dr. Johnson; we will not be 
upon education any more until after dinner, if you please.’ As for 
Mrs. Thrale, her enemies, who were to be many, never denied that 
she was an intelligent and vivacious woman. Johnson’s friends 
were well satisfied with their entertainment, and having once found 
their way to Streatham, they came again. 

Yet the story was to have no happy ending. In 1781 Thrale 
died. His brewery was sold, and his widow, who had no inclination 
to maintain an expensive country estate, found a tenant for Streat- 
ham. On October 6th, 1782, Johnson dined there for the last time. 
But a still heavier blow was in store for the old man. For Mrs. 
Thrale had fallen passionately in love with her daughter’s music 
master, Gabriel Piozzi. That a woman of large fortune should not 
only have chosen a foreigner and a Roman Catholic, but one whose 
profession was scarcely compatible, according to the ideas of the 
times, with the notion of a gentleman, was an outrage to every 
social convention. ‘ Madam, if I interpret your letter right, you are 
ignominiously married,’ was Johnson’s first furious outburst, and 
though, a few days later, he wrote to her with deep affection, their 
relations had received a wound from which there was no recovery. 
Indeed, immediately after the wedding, Mrs. Piozzi left for Italy 
and remained abroad till 1788. As for Johnson, he relapsed into a 
condition of utter depression; he sought, by every means, to 
obliterate all memories of their past association, and within little 
mote than a year he was dead. Burke, Reynolds and his closer 
friends never forgave Mrs. Piozzi for what they regarded as an act 
of desertion. Nor were their feelings towards her rendered more 
amiable by the appearance of her Amecdotes of Dr. Johnson, which, 
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with its persistent emphasis upon his foibles and peculiarities, sug- 
gested, as Dr. Burney indignantly pointed out, that it had been 
planned with the single object of excusing the author by showing 
how difficult a companion Johnson had been. Her treatment of 
him and her marriage, which proved a very happy one, long con- 
tinued to exercise the moral judgment of society, though both 
might well have seemed to belong pre-eminently to that class of 
action to which the evangelical injunction ‘ Judge Not’ most 
emphatically applies. It only remains to add that Mr. Clifford 
has done most excellent work in collecting together every piece of 
information with regard to his subject which industry and careful 
research can come by. 















R. N. Carew Honr. 





Methodism and the Literature of the Eighteenth Century, by T. B. 
Shepherd (Epworth Press, 105. 6d. net). 


‘ Sir,’ said Bishop Butler, with his eye upon James Whitefield, 





Ghost is a horrid thing—a very horrid thing.’ But the young man, 
John Wesley, whom he was addressing, could assure him with sin- 
cerity that he needed no such admonition. It is the paradox of 
Methodism that its directing genius should have been a scholar and 
a gentleman typical of the eighteenth century. His code of behaviour 
enjoined rigid self-control and deprecated all show of emotion. It 
is characteristic that neither his Letters nor his Journal should con- 
tain any reference to such personal matters as his marriage or to the 
death of his brother, Charles. The ‘luscious’ quality of Whitefield’s 
sermons offended him, for he possessed fully the belief of his age 
in the power of reason and, relying upon argument and persuasion, 
left oratory to those who needed it to support a weaker cause. That 
he honestly desired the welfare of the poor cannot be doubted. Yet 
the new ideas of ‘ liberty,’ disseminated by Voltaire and Rousseau, 
were odious to him, while such men as Junius and Wilkes he 
regarded as enemies of their country, and probably in the pay of 
France. On every social issue, save that of the slave trade, he was 
as strong a Tory reactionary as was to be found in the kingdom. 
Methodism, it has been said, saved England from the excesses of the 
French Revolution. To know that this had been so would have 
delighted Wesley. ‘God preserve us,’ he said, ‘ from reforming 
mobs.’ 

There can be little doubt but that this attitude did much to 
protect the movement from attack. References to it in the best 
contemporary literature are indeed generally hostile. Yet they are 
surprisingly few. Fielding, who only knew the movement in its 
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early days, seems to have believed that all Methodists were humbugs. 
Smollet attacked them briefly but abusively in his History of England, 
Horace Walpole, naturally enough, found them ridiculous. Dr. 
Johnson upheld the action of the University of Oxford in expelling 
six students who refused to desist from public prayer and preaching. 
At the same time he had a personal regard for Wesley and held that 
the success of the Methodists is ‘ owing to their expressing them- 
selves in a plain and familiar manner, which is the only way to do 
good to the common people, and which clergymen of learning 
ought to do from a principle of duty, when it is suited to their 
congregations.’ ; 

Dr. Shepherd very rightly draws attention to such affinities 
between Methodism and the Romantic Movement as are furnished 
by the hymns of the Wesleys, the best of which belong to the 
highest religious poetry, and the simple diction upon which John 
Wesley, like Wordsworth, insisted. Yet it has been observed that 
there lies between the two an even closer connection. For if religion 
be the poetry of the masses, Methodism may itself claim to have 
been the central movement of which Romanticism was the literary 
and imaginative expression. Not without reason had opponents 
from the first scented ‘ enthusiasm’; for though ‘ enthusiasm,’ in 
its stricter sense, stands for intolerant fanaticism, it is an expression 
of many shades of meaning, and between some of these and the 
‘ feeling ’ and ‘ sensibility ’ which were to enter with the turn of the 
century, no clear dividing line can be drawn. It is to be regretted 
that Wesley should have ridden his followers with so tight a rein, 
and that it is only in the hymns of the movement that the emotional 
force behind it is allowed, at times, to come to the surface. 


R. N. Carew Honr. 


Frederick the Great, by Pierre Gaxotte (translated by R. A. Bell) 
(published by G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., London, W.C.2, 1941, 
15s. net). 


This is a very readable account of the private and public life of 
Frederick the Great, and a very good picture of the age of the 
Seven Years War and the rise of Prussia. The author has made 
excellent selections of contemporary letters and other documents, 
and the book is written in a simple straightforward style which will 
appeal alike to the ordinary reader of biographies and the trained 
historian. The translation is particularly good. Despite all this, 
however, M. Gaxotte seems never to rise to any heights of enthu- 
siasm or dislikes in his biography of this Prussian King who started 
Germany on the path we are witnessing to-day, and which is affect- 
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ing all our lives so closely. As a result his curiously cool and 
detached study seems somehow out of place. I think it was Harold 
Nicolson who once so rightly said that a successful biographer must 
either love or hate the subject of his biography, that is to say, apart 
from adhering strictly to historical truth, the biographer must, to a 
certain extent at least, have an emotional as well as an intellectual 
attitude towards the person he is writing about. And one feels 
that Pierre Gaxotte’s objectivity prevents him from having such an 
attitude, and this makes his book less alive than it could have been. 
He speaks of Frederick’s father, Frederick William, as ‘ this terrible, 
ludicrous, abominable man,’ but he at once counteracts the aversion 
implied by this statement by remarking that he ‘ had virtues which 
compel admiration.’ The author describes Frederick’s harsh child- 
hood at the mercy of such a father, and yet remarks calmly that 
* Frederick William loved his son, and would have liked to be 
loved in return “‘ fraternally,” “‘ with confidence,” as the man who 
wished him all the good in the world.’ 

Pierre Gaxotte does not devote undue attention to Frederick’s 
military campaigns, but this is a wise choice, as it leaves more 
space in the book for an account of Frederick’s diplomatic deals, 
his invasion of Silesia, while his Ambassador was still ‘ negotiating ’ 
with unsuspecting Maria Theresa in Vienna, his ruthless partition 
of Poland, his relations with Catherine of Russia. And this bio- 
gtaphy does bring out how since the days of Frederick William and 
Frederick, the Prussian people, who later dominated Germany, were 
conditioned to a state of mind which permitted of nothing but 
unthinkable obedience to some leader. ‘Nicht raisonnieren’— 
never think—was the Leitmotif Frederick and his father imbued in 


their troops and their subjects. This fact is well emphasised in’ 


Pierre Gaxotte’s biography and brings us up to date. This is a 
book well worth reading and considering. 


MarGARET GOLDSMITH. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the NiNETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 
CHRISTIAN PACIFISM: A REPLY 


I sHOULD like to acknowledge with thanks the courteous and 
temperate tone of Mr. Reginald J. Dingle’s critique of my recent 
book, Christian Pacifism Re-examined, which appeared in the April 
issue of this journal. Having regard to the tenseness of feeling 
inevitably rife in the atmosphere of to-day, I sincerely appreciate 
the privilege of being handled with such comparative gentleness, 
and especially of being allowed by the editor to contribute a few 
words in reply. 

Mr. Dingle himself supplies part of the answer to the first 
complaint he makes against me, namely, that I have not divested 
my argument of all contingencies and discussed the relation of 
Christianity to war in terms of doctrine. For he himself goes on 
immediately to acquit me of the charge of contending that the 
relation between the two is affected by the accidental developments 
of recent years. He might also have observed that my discussion 
of the main point at issue (Chapters III-VII) is carried on in 
almost complete detachment from current political issues. It is 
not the case that ‘ this part of the work is embedded in a good deal 
of assertion about general politics which is not relevant.’ If by 
‘ general politics’ Mr. Dingle here means the political aspect of 
the ethical problem of war, it is incorrect to call that irrelevant : 
whereas, if he means modern political issues, it is incorrect to say 
that my ethical discussion is ‘ embedded ’ in assertions concerning 
them. The particular examples he quotes are all taken from my 
eighth and last chapter, which stands quite apart from the ethical 
argument, and could therefore hardly ‘ distract attention from the 
main subject.’ As for the complaint that I have not here fully 
discussed the teaching of Christ and Christian tradition in their 
bearing on war, I may refer him to my other books, The Early 
Christian Altitude to War (Allen and Unwin, 1919 and 1940), and 
The Early Church and the World (T. and T. Clark, 1925), and to my 
forthcoming volume entitled The Historie Mission of Jesus. 
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As for my ‘bad advocacy’ in referring to the brutalities 
ptactised in war, I will say in my defence only this: that I gave 
chapter and verse for what I asserted, and that I was writing for 
those who were prepared to face unpleasant facts, and who would 
not close the book the first time they came on a report of something 
which they preferred not to believe. 

I do not need to linger on Mr. Dingle’s comments regarding 
the increase of drinking and the effect of air-raids on the mental 
health of children. I lay no claim to omniscience, and am quite 
open to correction: but even if I have unwittingly exaggerated 
the facts, the error concerned only subsidiary matters. Moreover, 
in an all-round survey of the effects of war, one is bound—on 
peripheral questions—to rely in part on general evidence and 
rough impressions. Perhaps Mr. Dingle would not view a sub- 
stantial increase in the consumption of alcohol as seriously as I 
should. If my statement about air-raids was an exaggeration, it 
was at worst the over-statement of what was certainly a real fact. 

Like other critics, Mr. Dingle has fastened on my plea that the 
world is full of States that are insufficiently defended and are yet 
unattacked. As I stated in my Preface, this ought not to be 
criticised as if it were an assertion that military weakness guarantees 
a State against foreign aggression. I was simply replying to the 
superficial argument that, if a State is to exist at all, it must be 
strong enough to resist any possible invader. As against such an 
argument, my allusion to the actual and necessary existence of a 
number of independent States not strong enough to resist all possible 
invaders, was surely perfectly just. 

I respectfully demur to the suggestion that the remark that 
purely unprovoked aggression may occur again is so naive that it 
reflects my remoteness from the real world. In so speaking, I had 
in mind the nomadic invasions of the early Christian centuries, not 
the more recent acts of Japan, Italy, and Germany. We may well 
consider these latter to be thoroughly unjustifiable, without 
viewing them as ‘ purely unprovoked ’ é# the same sense in which the 
invasions of the Goths, Huns, and Vikings would naturally be so 
described. Germany’s invasion of Norway, Holland, and Belgium, 
and Italy’s of Greece, though damnable, were not of precisely the 
same kind as the nomadic raids I had in mind, which were in the 
strictest sense ‘ purely unprovoked aggression.” I fancy I was not 
quite so simple-minded as Mr. Dingle supposed. 

On pp. 201-209 of my book I expressed in the strongest possible 
terms my abhorrence of the brutal violence and cruelty of the Nazi 
Government. But while such conduct may be inexcusable, it may 
not be wholly inexplicable. I realise ‘that the present is a bad time 
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to draw attention to such things ; but since Mr. Dingle treats my 
view as discredited, I feel bound to defend myself. Remembering 
well, as I do, the tone and temper of post-war Britain and France, 
T adhere to the view urged on pp. 159-163 of my book that Hitler’s 
ability to master Germany was largely the outcome of the extremely 
vindictive treatment meted out to her by her conquerors from 
November 1918 onwards for several years. I must not here take 
space to discuss the evidence: it is fully given in my book—the 
maintenance of the food-blockade after the Armistice, partly at least 
for the sake of ensuring the payment of reparations, and despite 
the virtual promise in the Armistice-terms to provision Germany ; 
the quartering of black troops in the Rhineland ; the seizure of the 
Ruhr Valley in 1923 ; the bitter animosity reflected in Lord Derby’s 
speech of December 1920; and the generally unhelpful economic 
policy of the next ten years. These are facts of history; and 
though there are other facts to set against them, we cannot be 
surprised that the bitterness of the experience sank deep into the 
German soul. It will not do to dismiss all this as the usual dis- 
credited diatribes against the Treaty of Versailles. Nor does Mr. 
Dingle mend the case by alluding to the aggressive mood of 
Germany in 1914. Let us grant that the Kaiser and his clique were 
responsible for the war of 1914-18, and that Germany had in 
justice to be politically penalised when she was overpowered. 
It remains true that the spirit in which she was punished made 
no allowance for the fact that she had already before surrendering 
dismissed the Kaiser and discarded Kaiserism. Furthermore, her 
punishment was not confined to the infliction of political disabilities 
(in the form of reparations and loss of territory): it was extended 
to include the woeful underfeeding of her civilian population for 
seven months after armed resistance had ceased. I do not honestly 
see how, with such facts before our eyes, we can wholly disclaim 
responsibility for Germany’s willingness to follow any leader who 
should show himself capable of restoring her fortunes and to over- 
look his imperfectly-known brutalities. 

Mr. Dingle strangely misunderstands my appeal to Hitler’s 
speeches as confirming my judgment. He makes merry over my 
‘charming simplicity.” But I should have thought that it was 
obvious that I was not referring to these speeches as morally just 
or truthful utterances, but that I was using them as evidence (which 
they are) for what Hitler advances as the reason why Germans 
should approve of his policy. If most Germans did not regard the 
post-war policy of the Allies as a needlessly severe humiliation and 
affliction for their country, Hitler would not have found it worth 
his while to allude to it so often. 
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It is no reply to my reference to the German fear of a Com- 
munist terror to remark that Germany’s ‘hatred of blood-baths 
does not seem to have gone very deep.’ The blood-baths Mr. 
Dingle here has in mind were all long subsequent to the imminence 
of the Communist terror. Hitler’s readiness to shed blood is no 
disproof of Germany’s perfectly well-attested dread of Communism 
after Versailles. Nor is there any necessity for my critic to say that 
he ‘ finds it hard to regard the “ onset of the poset: war ” as some- 
thing which came upon Germany from without’; for I neither 
said, nor suggested, nor implied that it was. And even if the 
innocent word ‘ onset’ were ambiguous, I made it abundantly 
clear in the context (¢.g., p. 209) that I share the general view that 
this war was provoked by Germany. For the same reason it is not 
fair—in a critique mainly directed against my book—to refer to 
‘the disposition of pacifists to accept the thesis of their country’s 
enemies,’ etc. For myself, I must deny the soft impeachment as 
wholly unjustified. Equally inaccurate is Mr. Dingle’s assertion 
that I assume that non-pacifists assert the goodness of war. I 
wonder what passage in the book he could quote in support of 
such a charge. 

Turning now to the New-Testament basis of pacifism, I would 
point out that the pacifist interpretation of Jesus’ teaching in the 
Gospels is not quite so much of a modern novelty as Mr. Dingle 
assumes. In an article published in The Congregational Quarterly for 
January 1936, I gave reasons for believing that the widely-held 
view that Jesus excluded political issues from His orbit and gave 
no ruling on the rightness or otherwise of war is quite mistaken. 
But apart from the question of His own view of the matter—if Mr. 
Dingle will be good enough to look at the evidence set forth in 
detail in my two already-published books mentioned above, he 
will see that, down to the beginning of the fourth century, great 
numbers of Christians, including some of their ablest thinkers, 
held that the Christian ethic excluded killing in war. In a modified 
form, the same conviction survived in the Catholic ideal for the 
clergy and the monastic orders. At the Reformation, the refusal 
to bear arms was revived in the Anabaptist groups, with their fresh 
direct contact with the Scriptures : and in the next century it was 
taken up and has since been maintained by the Society of Friends. 

The reproach that I rely on individual judgment in interpreting 
our Lord’s teaching raises great issues regarding the seat of authority 
in religion, which I cannot ask for space to discuss here. But I can 
see no reason in what Mr. Dingle urges for refraining from the 
most thorough quest possible for the real meaning of that teaching, 
so long as one’s findings are reasonably and temperately urged and 
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are frankly submitted to the criticism of others. I must, however, 
again demur to the inaccurate statement that I give no reason 
beyond my own preference for distinguishing between the counsels 
of poverty and those of non-resistance, etc. The reasons appear as 
large as life on pp. 76f., 84, and 182. Mr. Dingle is, of course, at 
liberty to consider them unconvincing: but he is not at liberty 
to deny that they are there, and to accuse me of giving no better 
grounds for my view than subjective inclination. 

On his last page, my critic deplores what he regards as my 
excessive ‘ sensitiveness to physical suffering—our own and other 
people’s.’ I appeal here, in the interests of simple clarity, for a 
steady recognition of the wide ethical difference between the 
endurance of suffering and the infliction of it. It is quite true that 
my pacifism does depend largely on an ethical objection to the 
infliction of certain forms of suffering. But if the sentiment that 
lies at the basis of that objection be unreliable, what becomes of 
our moral indignation at the Nazi Government’s treatment of Jews 
and of the inmates of the Concentration Camps ? 

I quite agree with Mr. Dingle that, if pacifism is to be rejected, 
it ought not to be rejected on the ground that it is ‘ too ideal.’ 
The most unfortunate and confusing of all current apologies for 
non-pacifism is the plea that, though it is the right course, it is so 
only because we Christians are involved and implicated in the 
world’s sin, and so—though we are right to fight—we do it as 
sinful men and have to ask God’s forgiveness for doing it. The 
ptoper approach is to envisage the problem as a genuine dilemma 
with which the chronic complexity of human affairs faces us, and 
which must be solved to the best of our ability by a conscientious 
survey of a// the ethical data concerned. The honest attempt to 
balance these leads to one conclusion in the case of the pacifist and 
to another in the case of the fighter. 

Mr. Dingle’s closing quotation of ‘ Curse ye Meroz’ (Judges 
v. 23—a text already used by others in this controversy) implies 
that pacifism is a purely negative thing as regards opposition to the 
world’s evil. I have laboured in my book to show that this is not so 
(pp. 105-115). I realise that this claim must at first sight appear to 
many to be paradoxical and baseless: and I admit that it stands in 
need of being stated and explained with care. I cannot expect 
readers of The Nineteenth Century and After to listen at this stage of 
the argument to a repetition of my defence of this claim: but as its 
merits ate fully discussed in the book, it would be as well if its 
existence at least were acknowledged before ‘Meroz’ is too 
unqualifiedly cursed. 

C. J. Capoux. 
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Mr. Dingle writes: I would not willingly misrepresent Dr. 
Cadoux and I fear I may have done so in my suggestion that he 
implied that non-Pacifists considered war to be good in itself. I 
should express my meaning more accurately by saying that he 
wrote as though they considered war to be undertaken for a positive 
good instead of to avert a greater evil. For the rest, I do not feel 
convicted of mistepresentation. There seems to be a misunder- 
standing about my use of the word ‘embedded.’ The chapters 
dealing with the fundamental issue appear in the midst of others 
dealing with contingent questions. I did not imply that any 
irrelevancies were ‘ embedded’ in these chapters themselves. 

The passage about small States in the book does not speak of 
them, as Dr. Cadoux now does, as ‘ undefended and yet unattacked,’ 
but as ‘ safe because they do not invite aggression.’ It is not a very 
satisfactory method to explain in the Preface that words do not 
mean what they say. 

I am still unable to think of any provocation given by Holland, 
Belgium or Norway to Germany and therefore I do not see any 
sense in which the attacks were not ‘ purely unprovoked.’ ~ 

The question of the responsibility of the Allies for Nazism is a 
large one, but I still think it naive to quote speeches by Hitler in 
support of the thesis that ‘the weightiest cause of the success of 
Nazism was the cruel treatment meted out to Germany by Great 
Britain and France.’ The period of what Dr. Cadoux would regard 
as vindictive treatment lasted from 1919 to 1923 and culminated in 
Stresemann. From 1924 there was a policy of conciliation’ and 
concessions, and ten years of it ended in Hitler. 

I think my article made it clear that Dr. Cadoux held the 
evangelical counsels on poverty to be the result of limitations of 
our Lord’s knowledge, but I can still find no reason in his pages for 
holding this view beyond his personal preference. 
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